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Jack Jouett’s Ride 
© By R.T.W.Duke,Jr. » 


“Well, children, what is the matter?” 

“We have been playing Paul Revere’s ride, 
and ‘ Morris’—that ’s the donkey, you know— 
has thrown Jack, and now Jack won’t be Paul 
any more, and I want to be one of the citi- 


THE judge was sitting in his library, one 
afternoon, by the window that opened out 
Monticello—Thomas Jefferson’s old 
home. ‘The beautiful landscape was bathed in 
the soft light of June, and the valley stretch- 
ing away to the foot of the Little Mountain 
presented as fair a landscape as one often 
sees,—clear upland lawns, bits of forest, long 
reaches of hillside, laughing rivulets, all lay 
between the house and the mountain. Every- 
thing was quiet, save for the hum of bees or 


toward 


the occasional rattle of a passing train, until 
° . . 

suddenly a troop of youngsters dashed in with 

a whoop and hurrah that aroused the judge 


’ 


from his day-dream. 
“Oh, papa, papa!” shouted one at the top 
of his lungs. ‘‘ Father, father!” called another. 


The judge held up his hand for silence. 
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zens, and the others won’t ride! 
a freckle-faced youngster of ten summers. 

The judge checked the speaker. 

“Paul Revere’s ride? Why don’t you play 
Jack Jouett’s ride? That performed as great a 
service as Paul Revere’s ride, and took place 
right here in your own county.” 

“Why, we never heard of it!” said Jack. 

“So much for the historians,” replied the 
judge. “ Now sit down, all of you, and be 
quiet, and I 'Il tell you all about it.” 

Silence reigned at once, and the group of 
interested listeners gathered about the judge. 


This from 
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“Your histories tell you of Tarleton, the 
brave, cruel, dashing colonel; you have heard 
of his fiery black charger, of his superb horse- 
manship, of his ruthless legion. Did any of 
you know that Tarleton once came to Char- 
lottesville with his regiment? Well, he did, 
riding right along that road you see crossing 
the hill in front of the house. He came up 
here to capture Mr. Jefferson, then the gover- 
nor of the State, and the legislature then in 
session right here in the old town. I remem- 
ber the Eagle Tavern, where the law-makers 
met, and, stranger still, I can remember a per- 
son who saw that raid. She was my black 
nurse’s mother, and she died in 1863, when I 
was ten years old. She was fourteen years old 
when Tarleton made his raid. Now, how old 
was she when she died?” 

One of the listeners looked at the judge and 
smiled. “I know,” said she. 

“Well?” said the judge. 

“Cornwallis came to Virginia first in 1781, 
so the old woman was ninety-six years old 
when she died.” 

“Correct,” said the judge. “ Her name was 
Mourning,—Aunty Mournin’, we always called 
her,—and my mammy used to take me to her 
cabin, and she ’d tell me about the ‘ redcoats’ 
and ‘Gin’l’ Tarleton and his big black horse, 
and the breakfast he had at Castle Hill. 

“In the spring of 1781 the traitor Arnold 
was at Portsmouth, Virginia, and Sir Henry 
Clinton sent two thousand men, under Gen- 
eral Phillips, to aid him. Soon he and Arnold 
were at Manchester, a little city just across 
the James River from Richmond. Cornwallis 
later on invaded Virginia, and met Phillips’s 
command —which had left Manchester without 
taking Richmond—at Petersburg. They had 
laid waste the State before them, burning 
houses, tobacco, and crops, and killing the 
cattle. 

“It looked as if these combined forces 
would take Richmond this time, so the legis- 
lature adjourned on the roth of May, to meet 
at Charlottesville on the 24th. The governor, 


Mr. Jefferson, came back to his home yonder 
on the mountain just two miles from us here 
in Charlottesville, and for a week this town 
was the capital of the State. 


There were only 
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forty members of the legislature who came to 
Charlottesville, but among them were men 
the British would have delighted to take; for 
there were three signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, Richard Henry Lee, Thomas 
Nelson, Jr., and Benjamin Harrison (who was to 
be ancestor of two Presidents); and there also 
was Patrick Henry, a former governor of Vir- 
ginia, the man whose clarion voice first in the 
colonies proclaimed resistance to tyrants, in that 
sentence you all have learned: ‘Give me lib. 
erty or give me death!’ 

“Everything looked very gloomy for the 
Continentals in old Virginia at this time. 
Lafayette, who was in command, had been 
compelled to fall back. Baron Steuben, who 
was camped where the Rivanna, our muddy 
river just over the hill yonder, empties into the 
James, had been completely outwitted by 
General Simcoe, the British general, and had 
made a most inglorious retreat. Cornwallis 
had in the meantime pushed up the North 
Anna River to Hanover County, and there 
formed the idea of sending Tarleton to cap- 
ture Mr. Jefferson and the legislature at 
Charlottesville. 

“So, as I tell you, in this very month of 
June, just one hundred and seventeen years 
ago, Tarleton came up into this section of the 
country. No doubt he chuckled to himself, as 
he rode onward to Charlottesville, thinking 
what a delicious thing it would be to bring 
back, tied, the author of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and to have him tried for high 
treason, and hanged, or transported to Great 
Britain. 

“And Colonel Tarleton came very near 
succeeding. But for Jack Jouett there might 
have been no such President as Thomas Jeffer- 
son, and yonder mountain, now the Mecca of 
all lovers of liberty, would not have had upon 
it that plain shaft with the great but simple 
inscription: ‘Here was buried Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Author of the Declaration of American 
Independence, of the Virginia Statute for Reli- 
gious Freedom, and Father of the University 
of Virginia.’ There would not have been the 
great University of Virginia. 

“For nobody knew of or suspected Tarle- 
ton’s raid. Charlottesville, shut in by the 
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mountains, a quiet, retired, dull little village,— 
who would care to despatch a force against it? 
So Tarleton came swiftly with his legion, and 
reached Cuckoo Tavern, in Louisa County, not 
a day’s ride away, early one morning in June. 


ernor and the legislature! Whee-ooh!’ Not 
a minute stayed he then. When the last 
trooper was out of sight, Jack rushed to the 
stable, saddled his bonny bay mare,—she was 
said to have been the best bred and fleetest of 





*** SOON JACK WAS DASHING AT FULL SPEED 


‘“‘ Now there happened to be at Cuckoo Tav- 
ern, that day, Jack Jouett, a citizen of Char- 
lottesville, a young, gay, and jolly innkeeper, 
fond of good living and fine horses. 

‘Why he was at Cuckoo that day no one 
knows; but I think it was because Jack owned 
a farm near there, as his will in our musty old 
record-book here shows, and he had ridden 
down to visit it. But one thing we do know: 
Jack had captured a British dragoon the day 
before, and had deliberately stripped him of his 
uniform, which happened to be light blue, and 
had donned it; coat, trousers, boots, heimet 
with long horsehair plume, all these he had on, 
having clothed his prisoner in his own home- 
spun jeans, and then paroled him. Jack was 
in the garden when he heard the tramp of the 
swiftly moving enemy. Concealing himself in 
the shrubbery, he saw the redcoats sweep by, 
for they made no pause at Cuckoo, and Jack 
recognized the handsome, dashing colonel at 
the head of the troop. Along the road went 
the dreaded legion, tramp, tramp, tramp of 
horseshoe, clingle, clangle, clash of sabers 
and bridle-bits. ‘ Mischief in the wind!’ said 
Jack. ‘Where are they bound?’ and his heart 
gave a great leap. ‘They ’re after the gov- 





(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


OVER HILL AND DALE.’” 


foot of any nag in seven counties,—and was 
off at full gallop. 

“Jack knew every road and path in lower 
Albemarle and Louisa counties. He shrewdly 
guessed that Tarleton would follow the high- 
way into the main road that led by the country- 
seats, the homes of the gentry. Jack knew a 
shorter route, an old disused road that would 
lead him to the river, thence to Monticello, and 
then to Charlottesville—not a pleasant road to 
ride or drive, though as picturesque a route as 
one often sees; for on either side grew great 
pine-trees here, and massive oaks there, while 
dogwood and sassafras and sumac filled in 
spaces. The road had once been a buffalo 
track and then an Indian trail, then a wagon 
road for a while; but as no one ever worked it 
or changed the grade, it rapidly washed into a 
succession of red gullies and became well-nigh 
impassable. So it had been abandoned many 
years, and nature had covered up the scars 
made by the animals and man, and only ina 
few places could one have known that-it had 
ever been used as a highway. Broom-sedge 
grew wherever there was an open space; 
ferns of a hundred varieties clustered in every 
hollow where water ran; and the wild bramble 
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ran riot everywhere in the shade. Into this 
old road Jack pushed his horse, and soon was 
dashing at full speed over hill and dale. It 
was a dangerous ride, even at a slow gait. 
Deep gullies lay concealed under treacher- 
ously smiling wild flowers. Ground-hog holes 
offered pitfalls liable to break the leg of his 
steed; overhanging limbs swept him in the 
face, and the wild brier ever and anon caught 
him in a painful and harassing embrace. His 
face bore for many years the scars left on his 
face by this brier, which, you know, climbs up 
trees and seems to throw itself from one to 
another. But Jack had no time to consider 
these things. He knew that in a few hours the 
enemy would be in Charlottesville, and make 
the governor and legislature prisoners, unless he 
could give them timely warning. His mare 
was sure of foot, sound of wind, and no other 
fox-hunter ever got the brush when Jack and 
she were in the hunt. 

“So away he went, touching her lightly with 
the spur now and then, but oftener cheering 
her in the race with a merry whistle or encour- 
aging word. He had thirty miles to make. 
He could have as easily made fifty on a good 
road as thirty through this wilderness. At 
one point the disused road entered a field in 
sight of the highway along which Tarleton’s 
legion was passing, and a few stragglers saw 
Jack when he dashed into the open. They 
followed him with loud shouts and a pistol- 
shot or two, but when he dashed into the 
woods they abandoned the pursuit. Once his 
bay mare fell, her foot having caught in a 
mass of brush and brier and half-rotten logs; 
but up she scrambled, and away she went, as 
if she knew that the fate of a commonwealth 
depended upon her. In two hours Jack rode 
his thirty miles, and paused in the ford just 
opposite the little hamlet of Milton, two miles 
from Monticello. Only a mouthful of water 
did he allow his gallant bay to sip, and then 
he dashed up the river-bank and on through 
the streets of the village, stopping not at 
anxious hails of men and women, but merely 
shouting : ‘ The British are coming! The British 
are coming!’ In ten minutes he drew rein in 


front of a quaint brick house on top of the 
‘He was a sight, 


now famous mountain. 
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too,’ the darkies said. His face was torn and 
bleeding from the wild-brier thorns, his yay 
blue suit covered with mud and dirt, his 
mare covered with sweat and foam and pant- 
ing as if her heart would burst through her 
sides. Down from the porch in front of 
which Jack had halted came a tall, thin man, 
dressed in a suit of nankeen, lace at his wrists 
and shirt-front, and with a little sword-cane in 
his hand. This man had clear, sparkling blue 
eyes; a thin skin under which the blood al- 
most seemed starting. His hair was thin and 
curly, and covered with white powder. Fora 
moment he did not recognize the rider. Then, 
as he drew nearer, ‘Why, Mr. Jouett,’ he 
said, ‘what brings you here, and with your 
good horse so well-nigh spent?’ 

“Jack could only gasp, ‘The British, gov- 
ernor! Tarleton and his men passed Cuckoo 
Tavern at six o’clock this morning, and I 've 
ridden—’ He stopped and his voice sank. 

“* Martin, Martin!’ called Mr. Jefferson, —for 
it was he,—‘hurry! A glass of wine for Mr. 
Jouett.’ 

“A large, sullen-looking negro man came to 
the door, then hurried off, returning in a mo- 
ment with a decanter and glass. Jack drained 
the glass, and cried : 

“* Get you gone at once, governor ; there’s no 
time to lose. I ’Il ride to Charlottesville and 
tell Mr. Patrick Henry and the other legislators.’ 

“* But, Mr. Jouett,’ said Mr. Jefferson, ‘ have 
you ridden from Cuckoo since six o'clock? 
Why, it is scarcely eight yet!’ 

“* Indeed, but I have, governor; and Tarle- 
ton and his men have ridden fast too, and will 
be here ere noon—ay, and sooner, too.’ 

““* What a debt of gratitude we all owe you, 
Mr. Jouett!’ said the governor. ‘One we 
shall not soon forget. But alight, sir; let ycur 
gallant bay be rubbed down and fed, and 
come you to breakfast. We shall have time to 
despatch later on.’ 

“*Not so, governor,’ 
must warn the others.’ 

“* True, quite true,’ said Mr. Jefferson. 

‘Jack, in a moment more, again put spurs 
to his steed. He reached Charlottesville a 
quarter of an hour later, and soon from house 
to house ran the news that the dreaded Tar- 


replied Jack. ‘I 
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leton was on the way. The legislature met 
and passed a hasty resolution to adjourn to 
Staunton, forty miles away, across the Blue 
Ridge; and the ink was hardly dry on the 
minute-book before Tarleton’s advance-guard 
was seen on the crest of the hiil not more than 
a mile away. 

“Seven tardy legislators were captured, but, 
thanks yet to Jack, one of the most prominent 
of them escaped. General Stevens, who had 
been badly wounded at the battle of Guilford 
Court House, was then boarding at Jouett’s 
Tavern. He was a member of the legislature. 
After eating a hasty breakfast, and seeing his 
mare well cared for, Jack mounted another 
steed, and, in company with General Stevens, 
who rode a very shabby horse, started off up 
the Staunton road. They were but a few miles 
out of town when behind them came rapid 
horsemen, and they soon saw the red coats of 
the British troopers. 

“* Tog on slowly, general,’ said Jack; ‘I ’ll 
lead them a dance,’ and off he dashed. He 
wore his captured uniform, and the horsehair 
plume of his helmet streamed out behind him. 

“The troopers thought Jack a general at 
least, and dashed by the plain old Virginia 
farmer (as they thought) on the poor, shabby 
horse. Jack coquetted with his pursuers 
awhile, now reining up as if about to sur- 
render, now dashing off in a gallop. At last, 
when he had them well away from General 
Stevens, who turned into a by-path, he gave 
spur to his fleet horse, and was very soon 
beyond the reach of his pursuers. He always 
said that he never grew tired until he reached 
the top of the Blue Ridge Mountains, about 
dark of that eventful day. 

“ Jack lived and died in Charlottesville. 


His 
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name is but a shadowy memory there now, as 
all of his children moved away. One son, 
John, went to Kentucky, and was, I believe, 
the ancestor of a gallant admiral in the United 
States navy, but there are no Jouetts left in 
Charlottesville or Albemarle. 

“His tavern stood on the exact spot where 
stands the school-house to which you chil- 
dren now go. Do you know that somewhere 
in your playground Jack sleeps now in an un- 
marked grave? He was buried in his garden, 
and that garden is now your playground. The 
legislature gave Jack a handsome sword, which 
young John took to Kentucky with him; but 
Jack never seemed to think much of his ride, 
and used to laugh when his neighbors in his 
old age would talk about it. ‘I’d do it again 
for another glass of Jefferson’s madeira,’ he 
was wont to say, and I verily believe he spoke 
truly. 

“When he died, in 1805, there was talk of 
a monument to be placed over his grave, and 
in an old yellow newspaper I have in the 
library there is mention of a public meeting 
as late as 1826, called for the purpose of rais- 
ing a fund to ‘mark the grave of the hero 
Jouett, and thus save it from oblivion.’ But 
nothing ever came of it, and now the very 
spot is unknown. But I believe, if old Jack 
could be consulted, he would say that the 
feet of merry children romping over his head, 
and the sweet music of their laughter, would 
be as pleasant to his spirit as a polished shaft 
of granite or of marble; for he loved children 
and fun and frolic and laughter, and cared lit- 
tle for fame and public honors. 

“ Peace be to his ashes! Think of him some- 
times, children, and honor his memory, for he 
was a patriot and deserved it well.” 


DESK ON WHICH THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


WAS WRITTEN. 
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By CLEVELAND MOFFETT. 


In old South Street, far down on the New 
York river-front, is a gloomy brick building 
with black fire-escapes zigzagging across its 
face, and a life-size diver painted over its door, 
in red helmet and yellow goggle-eyes, to the 
awe and admiration of the young—to the awe 
and admiration of anybody who comes through 
this wicked-looking street by night, and smells 
the sea, and stares along miles of ships’ noses 
that reach right over the car-tracks, and finally 
stops at the sign, and reads the black-lettered 
announcement that wrecks are looked after 
here day or night, and mysteries of the deep 
penetrated by gentlemen of the diving profes- 
sion in just such gigantic suits as this painted one. 

None of this had I noticed, late one night 
(being occupied with the silent, hungry ships, 
and the fire-cars trailing over the dim bridge), 
until a brisk banjo-strumming caught my ear, 
and I paused at the house of wrecks, whence 
the sounds came. Somebody back in these 
moldering shadows was playing the “ Turkish 
Patrol,” and playing it remarkably well. 

I followed the light down a narrow passage, 
and presently came upon the modern wrecker, 
a large man smoking contentedly at a table on 
which rested a telephone and a phonograph. 
The phonograph was playing the “ Turkish Pa- 
trol,” and a single incandescent lamp, swinging 
over his head, illumined the scene. There 
were coils of rope about, and photographs of 
vessels in more or less distress, and a bunk with 
tumbled sheets at one side, where Mr. Bean 
slept, often with his clothes on, while awaiting 
the ring of sundry danger-bells. 

Divers fully expect to be objects of curi- 
osity, for never do they work except before 
wondering audiences; so this one found my 
visit natural enough—was glad, I think, to talk 
a little and let the phonograph rest. It must 


be rather lonely, after all, this watching for 
wrecks hour after hour, night after night, lis- 
tening always for footsteps (the officer’s tramp 
or the thug’s stealthy tread), listening always 
to the hoot of passing vessels, listening always 
for bad news. 

He explained to me what happens when 
the bad news comes. Say there is a collision 
up the Hudson, a ferry-boat on fire down the 
bay, a line of barges sunk in the Sound, any 
one of a dozen ordinary disasters. In olden 
times such tidings must have traveled from 
mouth to mouth, and the wreckers of those 
days flashed their calls and warnings with bea- 
con-fires. Now electricity does all this much 
better with the click of a key; and presently 
somebody, somewhere, has the office at the end 
of a wire telling him what the trouble is, and 
forthwith the man in charge puts machinery in 
motion that will change this trouble into cash. 
Br-r-r-r calls the telephone ; up spring messen- 
ger-boys in distant all-night stations, and in 
half an hour door-bells are ringing in Harlem 
or Jersey City, and the men who ought to know 
things know them, and whistles are sounding 
on big pontoons that can lift two hundred tons, 
and sleepy men are tumbling out of their bunks, 
and great chains are clanking, and tug-boats are 
sputtering forth for the towing of sundry hoist- 
ing- and pumping-craft that go splashing along 
to the danger-spot with all appliances aboard, 
pneumatic, hydraulic, not to mention savory 
hot coffee served to the divers and the crew. 

Most divers are poor story-tellers (perhaps 
because the marvelous grows commonplace 
to them from over-indulgence in it), but the 
stories are there in their lives, if only you can 
dig them out. I asked Bean if he often went 
down himself, and found that he was still in 
active service, after twenty-odd years of it, 
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which certainly had 
agreed with him. He 
was just back from a 
sad errand in Pennsyl- 
vania. A boy had 
gone swimming in a 
slate-quarry, and had 
been drowned; they 
had dragged for him, 
and fired cannon over 
the water, but nothing 
had availed, and so, 
finally, a diver was 
sent for from the city, 
the diver being Bean. 


The quarry 


was a great chasm four or five hundred 
feet deep, with eighty feet of water fill- 
ing various galleries and rock shelves, in 
one of which the poor lad had been 


caught and held. 
which one. 


The question was in 


“Well,” said Bean, coming abruptly to 
the end, ‘ I went down and found him.” 
That was his way of telling the 


story : he 
him.” 


the two days’ peril- 
ous search through 
every tunnel and re- 
cess of those rocky 
walls; nothing about 
the three thousand 
excited people who 
crowded around the 
quarry’s mouth, await- 
ing the issue, or the 
scene when that piti- 
ful burden was hauled 
up from the depths. 

I asked Bean if he 
had ever been in great 
danger while under 
the water. 

“ Nothing special,” 
he said, and then add- 
ed, after thinking: 
“Once I had my hel- 
met twisted off.” 
“What, below?” 


“went down and found 
There was nothirg 
more to say; nothing about 
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AT WORK RAISING THE SUNKEN TUG. 
DOWN UNTIL THAT CHAIN WAS UNDER THE 


SHAFT.’”” 


(SEE PAGE 208.) 
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He nodded. 

“ How can a diver 
live with his helmet 
off?” was my ques- 
tion. 

“ He can’t, usually. 
*T was just luck they 
got me up in time. 
They say my face was 
black asa coal.” And 
he had no more to tell 
of this adventure. 

With few excep- 
tions, divers take their 
career in exactly this 
phlegmatic, matter- 
of-fact way. I fancy a 
man of vivid imagination 
would break under the 
strain of such a life. Yet 
often divers will go into 
great details about some 
little incident, as when 
Bean described the hoist- 
ing of a certain boiler 
sunk outside of Sandy 
Hook. It had been on a 
tug-boat of such a name, 
it was so many feet long 
and wide, and other things 
about the tide and the 
steam-derrick, and what 
the captain said, the point 
being that this boiler had 
acted as an enormous 
trap for the blackfish, of 
which they had found 
some hundreds of big 
ones splashing about in- 
side, unable to escape. 

So our talk ran on, 
and all the time I was 
thinking how I would like 
to see these things for 
myself. And it came to 
pass—as the subject kept 
its hold on me—that I 
did see them. Indeed, I 
spent a whole summer 
month—and found zest in 
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it beyond ordinary summer pleasurings—in ob- 
serving the practical operations of diving and 
wrecking as they go on in the waters about 
New York. I discovered other wrecking com- 
panies, notably one on West Street, and from 
the head of this company learned many things. 


PORTRAIT OF A DIVER. 
He took me out on a pier one day, where one 
of his crews were rescuing thirty thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of copper buried under the North 
River. Every few minutes, with a chunk-chunk 
of the engine and a rattle of chains, the dredge 
would bring up a fistful of mud (an iron fist, 
holding a ton or so) and slap it down on the 
deck, where a strong hose-stream would wash 
out little canvas bags of copper ore, each one 
worth in the market at least a ten-dollar bill. 
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“This will show you,” said the expert, 
‘“‘what a diver has to contend with at the bot- 
tom of a river. He often sinks four or five 
feet in the mud, just as those bags sink, and 
sometimes the mud suction holds him down so 
hard that three men pulling on the life-line 
can scarcely budge 
him. And when the 
mud lets go the diver 
comes out of it like 
a cork from a bottle. 
You can feel him flop 
over, clean tuckered 
out with kicking and 
working his arms. 
They let him lie there 
a minute or two to rest, 
and then pull him up. 
Why, vessels will sink 
ten or twelve feet in 
the mud, so that the 
diver has to take a 
hose down, and wash 
a tunnel out below the 
keel, to get a lifting- 
chain under.” 

“Wash a_ tunnel 
out?” I inquired. 

“That ’s what they 
do. You know how 
you can bore a hole in 
a sand-bank, don’t you, 
with a stream of water? 
Well, it’s just the same 
with a mud-bank down 
below, only you need 
more pressure. Some- 
times we use a stream 
of compressed air. The 
diver steers the hose 
just as a fireman steers the fire-hose, and once 
in a while gets knocked over by the force of it, 
just as a fireman does.” 

Tunneling mud-banks under water, with 
streams of water or streams of compressed 
air, struck me as decidedly a novelty. I was 
to hear of stranger things before long. 

My guide presently drew my attention to a 
splendidly built young man who was shovel- 
ing mud off the deck, not far from us. 
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“There,” said he, “is a case that illustrates 
the worst of this business. That fellow is 
made to be a diver; he ’s intelligent, he ’s not 
afraid, and he can stand having the suit on; 
he ’s been down two or three times and done 
easy jobs of patching. If he ’d keep straight 
for a year or two, he could earn his ten dol- 
lars a day with the best of them. But he 
won’t keep straight. The poor fellow drinks. 
We can’t depend on him. And here he is, 
shoveling mud for a dollar and a quarter a day, 
and no steady work at that.” 

Ten dollars a day seemed a handsome wage, 
and I asked if divers generally earn so much. 

“Good ones do, and a diver’s day is only 
four hours long, or less when they go to great 
depths. And they draw a salary besides, and 
often receive handsome presents. You ought 
to see our chief diver, Bill Atkinson; he lives 
in his own brownstone house.” He paused a 
moment, and then added: “ But I guess they 
earn all they get.” 

A few days later I made Mr. Atkinson’s 
acquaintance while on board the steam-pump 
‘‘ Dunderberg,”’ then busy raising a coal-barge 
that had been sunk off Fourteenth Street in the 
East River. 

Atkinson was down doing carpenter-work on 
holes stove in her, and I stood on deck beside 
the man “tending” him, and watched the 
bubbles boil up from the diver’s breathing, 
and the signals on a rubber hose and a rope. 
It was less air or more air, by jerks on the 
hose. Rags for a leak, or a heavier hammer, 
or a piece of batten so-and-so long, with nails 
ready driven at the corners—all were indicated 
by pulls on the life-line or the startling appear- 
ance of hands or fingers (Atkinson’s), that 
would now and then reach above water and 
move impatiently. The wreck was only five 
or six feet under, and the diver’s helmet 
showed like the back of a big turtle whenever 
he stood up straight on the sunken deck. 

Suddenly there is a scurry of barefoot 
youths along the pier timbers. The diver is 
coming up. Now he lifts himself, slowly under 
the crushing weight, one short step at a time 
up the ladder. No man at all is this, but a 
dripping three-eyed monster of rubber and 
brass, infinitely fascinating to wharf loungers. 
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The “tender” twists off the face-glass, and At- 
kinson says something with a snap in it, and 
explains what he is trying to do at the forward 


hatch. Then he leans over the rail on his 
stomach and rests. Then he goes down 
again. 


“He ’s the best-natured man I know, Bill 
is,” remarked Captain Taylor, commander of 
the Dunderberg; “but all divers get irritable 
under water.” 

I noticed that the tender did not join in 
the talk, but stood with hands on his lines 
and eyes on the water, absorbed in his re- 
sponsibility ; he looked like an angler about to 
land a splendid fish. Neither did the men at 
the air-pump talk. This feeding breath to a 
diver is serious business. 

“ How long would he live, do you think,” I 
asked, “if the pump were to stop?” 

““Mebbe a minute, mebbe two,” said Cap- 
tain Taylor. “I knew a Norwegian who 
was down in fifty feet of water when the hose 
busted. It busted on deck, where the tender 
heard it, and he started to lift, right away. It 
could n’t have been over a minute before they 
had him up, but he was so nearly dead the 
doctors worked three hours on him before he 
came around. That ‘Ill give you an idea of 
how far he was gone.” 

The captain told of 
chances faced by divers in his experience: of 
a hose and life-line fouled in a wreck; of an 
escape-valve frozen shut, in winter-time, by the 
diver’s congealed breath; of a helmet smashed 
through by a load of pig-iron falling from its 
sling; of a diver dragged off a wreck by a 
drifting pontoon—such a record of thrilling 
escapes and tragedies as any wrecking-master 
could run over. One realized why insurance 
companies refuse to take risks on divers’ lives, 
and why the divers’ pay is large. 

Before long Atkinson came up again, and 
announced that everything was ready, holes 
stopped and suction length in place. ‘Two men 
helped undress him, while the others started the 
big eight-inch pipe to pumping out the wreck, 
till soon it was spurting a thick stream over her 
side like a fire-tower, thousands of gallons an 


other desperate 


hour. 
And presently the dinner-bell rang from a 
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tiny cabin below, and I had 
the honor of breaking bread 
with the crew of the Dunder- 
berg and two of the company’s 
stanchest divers, Atkinson and 
Timmans, both small, thin men 
with wrinkled faces, both the 
heroes of many adventures. 
Here was indeed a chance to 
find out things! 

One of my first questions 
turned upon the effect of div- 
ing on a man’s hearing. Was 
it true, as I had read, that di- 
vers often have one or both of 
their ear-drums ruptured by 
the water-pressure? 

Both men thought not; 
most divers of their acquain- 
tance had good hearing. 

“ Diving often kills a man 
straight out,” said Timmans; 
“but, aside from that, I don’t 
think it injures his health. 
Ain’t that right, Bill?” 

Atkinson nodded. He had 
observed that divers almost never take cold or 
have trouble with their lungs, although they are 
constantly exposed to all weathers, and often 
live and sleep in wet clothes for days and nights. 
As a young man, he himself had been a book- 
keeper, in delicate health. People thought he 
had consumption. So he gave up bookkeep- 
ing and, by accident, became a diver. He had 
never had a sick day since, and he had worn 
the suit now for twenty-nine years. 

“‘ About a man’s ears,” he said; “there ’s no 
doubt you get a pressure in ’em when you go 
down, and the pressure gets harder and harder 
the deeper you go, that is, until your ears 
crack.” 

“Crack?” said I. 

“Well, that ’s what we call it, but I don’t 
suppose anything really cracks. After you 
get down, say, thirty feet, your ears hurt a 
good deal, especially if by any chance you 
have a little cold; and you keep opening your 
mouth and swallering to make the crack 
come, and the first thing you know, you hear 
a sound inside your head like striking a 











THE MEN AT WORK WITH THE AIR-PUMP. “‘THIS FEEDING BREATH 


TO A DIVER IS SERIOUS BUSINESS.” 


match ; that ’s the crack, and then you can go 
on down as far as you please, and you won't 
feel any more pain in your ears until you ’re 
coming up again; then you get a reverse 
crack. They say it ’s the air working in and 
out of your head. I don’t know what it is, 
but I know some men’s ears won’t crack, and 
those men can never make divers.” 

“How deep can a diver go down?” I in- 
quired. 

The company smiled at this, and turned to 
Atkinson, who smiled back, and then referred 
modestly to one of the deepest dives on 
record, one hundred and fifty feet, made by 
himself some years before up the Hudson. 
He had a pressure of six atmospheres on him 
at that depth, and could stay down only 
twenty minutes. “I ‘ll tell you about that 
some other day,” said he (and he kept his 
word). “It’s pretty near time now for me to 
be sweeping up this coal.” 

Then, answering my look of surprise at the 
use of the word “sweeping’”’ in such a place, 
he explained how they lessen the weight of a 
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THE MAN WHO ATTENDS TO THE DIVER’S SIGNALS. 
“THE TENDER STOOD WITH HANDS ON HIS 
LINES AND EYES ON THE WATER.” 


sunken barge by first pumping out the 
water in her, and then pumping out 
the coal. The same suction-pipe does 
both, and will discharge thirty-five or 
forty tons of coal an hour, on a chute 
which holds the coal while the water 
streams through. During this opera- 
tion the diver is down in the barge, 
moving the suction-end back and forth, 
up and down—the “sweeping ” in ques- 
tion—until no more coal is left for its 
hungry mouth. 

“We pump grain out of wrecks in 
the same way,” said Atkinson, “ tons 
and tons of it! and they dry it in 
ovens and sell it. A man must look 





sharp, though, and not get him- 
self caught. We had a diver— 
he was new at the business— who 
got his knee caught against the 
suction-pipe one day while he 
was pumping coal, and it held 
him as if he was nailed there. 
He was so scared he tore him- 
self loose; but he had to ripa 
piece out of his suit to do it. 
He stayed down, though, just 
the same.” 

“ What! —with a hole in his 
suit?” 

“That does n’t matter, as 
long as it ’s only in the leg. 
You see, the air in the helmet 
presses down hard enough to 
keep the water below a man’s 
neck. But he must n’t bend 
over so as to let his helmet get 
lower than the hole.” 

“T should say not 
Timmans. 

“Why, what would happen 
if he did?” 

“ He would be killed quicker 
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put in 
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than you can wink. The air from the helmet 
would rush out at the hole, and he ’d be crushed 
by the weight of the water.” 

I don’t know whether Mr. Atkinson realized 
the full truth of his words, but I found, on 
consulting the authorities, that a diver’s body 
at thirty-two feet is subjected to a pressure of 
water amounting to forty tons, at sixty-four 
feet to eighty tons, at ninety-six feet to one 
hundred and twenty tons, etc. 
And it is only the great counter- 
pressure in the helmet of air 
from the air-pump that enables 
the diver to endure this other- 
wise deadly weight. It follows 
that the deeper a diver goes, the 
harder work it is for the air- 
pump men to drive air down to 
him; and at great depths as 
many as four men are some- 
times needed at the pump to 
conquer the water resistance 
and keep open the escape-valve 
(for air breathed out) at the 
helmet-top. 

Here ended this day’s talk, 
for the coal would wait no 
longer; Atkinson must go down 
again to his “sweeping.” But 
there were other days for me 
aboard the Dunderberg—other 
glimpses into these brave, sim- 
ple lives. Think what these fel- 
lows do! Here is a huge, help- 
less vessel at the bottom of a bay, 
with the tide tearing her to pieces, and down 
into the depths comes a queer little man, as 
big as one of her anchor-points, and stands 
beside her in the mud, and feels her over, and 
decides how he will save her; and then does 
it—does it all alone. And what he does is 
never the same as anything he has done be- 
fore; for each wreck is a new problem, each 
job of submarine patching has its own diffi- 
culties and dangers. Oh, bored folk, idle folk, 
go to the wreckers, say I, if you want a new 
sensation; watch the big pontoons, watch the 
divers, and (if you can) set the crew of the 
Dunderberg to telling stories. 

Little by little, one picks up lore of the 


‘divers—small things, yet edifying. 


THE CHUTE THAT SEPARATES THE COAL FROM THE WATER. 
THIRTY-FIVE OR FORTY TONS OF COAL AN HOUR.” 
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In summer 
a diver wears underneath his suit, to keep him 
cool, the same flannel shirt and thick woolen 
socks that he wears in winter to keep him 
warm. But he wears mittens in winter on his 
hands, which are bare in summer. On the 
bitterest day in January he finds comparative 
warmth in deep water, as he finds a chill there 
in torrid August. Summer and winter he per- 





“IT WILL DISCHARGE 


spires very freely, and a little work brings him 
to the limit of his strength, the strain being 
chiefly on the lungs. The deeper he goes the 
more exhausting becomes every effort. 

A diver often endures real suffering (like 
the foot-tickling torture) because he cannot 
scratch his nose or face, and they tell of one 
man who worked in great distress because, 
when he got down, he found a June-bug in 
his helmet, and had to bear the insect’s livel) 
promenading over his features, powerless to 
stop it. And there was a diver who, in bra 
vado, used to smoke a cigarette inside his 
helmet. 

Divers, as a class, are not likely to be su- 
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perstitious. Seldom do their thoughts down 
below stray into realms of fantasy, nor do they 
have time to dream, but hammer, and saw, 
and ply the crowbar, and drive iron spikes 
twenty inches long into huge timbers—con- 
centrate, in short, upon their work. 

It is amusing to note the scorn of the prac- 
tical divers for the nice electric-lighting con- 
trivances and telephone contrivances of di- 
vers who never dive, but sell their inventions 
to the government for its Newport diving 
school, which same inventions remain, for the 
most part, in their spick-span boxes. It seems 
simple enough to have submarine lights; yet 
divers who dive prefer to grope in the almost 
darkness of our ordinary waters. It seems a 
distinct advantage that diver and tender be 
able to talk over a wire; yet divers who dive 
keep jealously to the clumsy system of jerks 
on the lines, and will not even be bothered 
with the Morse alphabet. The fact is, a diver 
has quite as much as he can attend to with 
the burden of his suit (about a hundred and 
seventy-five pounds), and his two lines to 
watch and keep from kinks and entanglements. 
Touch one of these lines, and you touch his 
life. Fasten a new line to him, or two new 
lines, and you enormously increase his peril. 
Imagine yourself stumbling about in a dark 
forest, with a man strapped on your back, and 
several ropes dragging behind you among 
trees and rocks, each separate rope being to 
you as breath and blood! That is precisely 
the diver’s case. So he goes; so he works. 
And when they offer him pretty apparatus to 
increase his load, he will have none of it. 
Nor will he tug any extra ropes. “I have 
ways enough of dying as it is,” says he. 

Working thus in gloom or darkness (the 
about New York are black as ink 
twenty feet down), the diver develops his 
senses of feeling and locality. He gains cer- 
tain qualities of blind men, and finds guidance 
in unlooked-for ways. The ascending bubbles 
from his helmet, for instance, shine silver 
white and may be seen for a couple of 
fathoms. These bubbles have a trick of lodg- 
ing in a vessel’s seams, and so give the diver a 
rough pattern of her. Again, in searching for 
leaks, the sense of hearing helps him, for he 
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can distinguish (after long habit) the sucking 
sound of water rushing through the holes. 

One is sorry to learn that divers go to 
pieces early; few of them last beyond fifty. 
As they grow old their keenness wanes; they 
lose their bearings easily down below, and 
show bad judgment. And fear of the busi- 
ness grows upon them. Often they seek false 
courage in strong drink, which hurries on the 
end. Too many of them, after searching al! 


their lives for wrecks, wind up as wrecks 
themselves. But it is good to know that there 
are exceptions—divers like Bill Atkinson, 


sturdy and true at fifty, and good in the suit 
for years to come, unless their wives persuade 
them to retire. The diver’s wife, I am told— 
poor woman! — starts with terror every time 
she hears a door-bell ring. 

I must speak now of the burying-ground for 
wrecks, one of the strangest, saddest, most in- 
teresting burying-grounds I can think of. It 
was a disaster to the tug-boat “ America” that 
brought me there, this ill-fated craft having 
been cut half through in the North River and 
sunk by a great liner she was helping into dock. 
The America sank forthwith in sixty feet of 
water—sank so suddenly that all aboard her 
had to cast themselves into the water and 
fight for it. The fireman and the cook, not 
knowing how to swim, fought in vain, and 
ended their lives there. It is astonishing how 
many men who follow the sea as a business 
cannot swim. Well, in due course the 
wreckers came up to lift the tug-boat, and At- 
kinson (who cannot swim, either) directed the 
job. They swung chains under her, fore and 
aft, they “‘ jacked her up” nearly to the sur- 
face, and then, while four pontoons held her, 
the “ Pinafore,” the ‘‘ Catamaran,” and two 
others (only the working crews know the 
names of these pontoons), they all splashed 
slowly up the river under tow of the wrecking- 
tug “Fly,” and finally came to the burying- 
ground of wrecks. Here they “jacked her 
up” some more (it was “We ‘ve got her!” 
“ Slack away now!” and “ R’heh-eh-eh!” as the 
men strained at the blocks), and then they 
grounded her on the mud, where wrecks have 
been grounded for years, and left her, with all 
the others, to rust and ruin and rot. 


‘ 
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But before they grounded her there was a 
long time to wait for high tide—time for a 
good meal on the Catamaran, and a smoke 
and talk about hazards of the sea as divers 
know them. It was then that Atkinson told 
me the promised story of his deepest dive. I 
wish all men who do big things would talk 
about them as simply as he did. 

“Tt ’s like this,” said he: “in diving, the 
same as in other things, every man has his 
limit; but he can’t tell what it is until the trial 
comes. At this time I ’m talking about (some 
ten years ago) I thought a hundred feet about 
as deep as I wanted to go. If there are two 
hundred divers in the country, you can bet on 
it not ten of them can go down over a hun- 
dred feet. Well, along comes this job in the 
middle of winter—a head-on collision up the 
Hudson off Fort Montgomery, and a fine tug- 
boat had gone to the bottom. We came up 
with pontoons to raise her, and Captain Tim- 
mans (he ’s the father of Timmans the diver) 
ordered Hansen down to fix a chain under her 
shaft—there ’s the man now.” 

A big Scandinavian in the listening circle 
looked pleased at this mention. He was 
Hansen. 

“We knew by the sounding that she lay in 
a hundred and fifty feet of water on a shelf of 
bottom over a deeper place, and Hansen was 
a little anxious. He got me to tend him, 
and I remember he asked me, when I was 
putting the suit on him, if I thought he could 
do it. Remember that, Hansen?” 

Hansen nodded. 

“T told him I thought I could do the job 
myself, so why should n’t he? but that was 
partly to encourage him. 

“ Anyhow, Hansen went down, and I got a 
signal ‘ All right’ from him when he struck the 
bottom. Then the line kept very still, and 
pretty soon I jerked it again. No answer. 
So I knew something was wrong, and began to 
haul him up quick, telling the boys to turn 
faster. He was unconscious when we got him 
on deck, but he soon came round, and said he 
felt like he ’d been dreaming. He ’ll tell you 
if that ain’t right.” 

“Tt ’s right,” said Hansen, very heartily. 

“We could n’t work any more that day, on 


account of the tide, but Captain Timmans said 
the thing had to be done the next morning, 
and wanted Hansen to try it again; but Han. 
sen would n’t.” 

“Was n’t no use of trying again,” put in 
Hansen. 

“That ’s it; he ’d passed his limit. But it 
seems I had a longer one. Anyhow, when the 
captain called on me, I got into the suit and 
went down, and I stayed down until that 
chain was under the shaft. It took me 
twenty minutes, and I don’t believe I could 
have stood it much longer. The pressure was 
terrible, and those twenty minutes took more 
out of me than four hours would, say, at fifty 
feet. But we got the tug-boat up, and she ’s 
running yet.” 

After this Hansen told a story showing 
what power the suction-pipes exert in pump- 
ing out a vessel. He was working on a 
wreck off City Island, at the entrance to the 
Sound. He had signaled for rags to stuff up 
a long crack, and the tender had tied a 
bundle of them to the life-line, and lowered it 
to him by slacking out the line. All this time 
the pump was working at full pressure, throw- 
ing out streams from the wreck through four 
big pipes. Suddenly the life-line came near 
the crack, and was instantly drawn into it and 
jammed fast, so that Hansen would have been 
held prisoner by the very rope intended to 
save him, had it not been for the slack paid 
out, which was fortunately long enough to 
bring him up. 

Had it been his hand or foot that was so 
seized in that sucking clutch, the incident would 
have had a sadder ending. 

Then came other stories, until the day was 
fading and the tide was right, and Atkinson 
was ready for the grounding of this soaked and 
battered tug-boat. Once there he calls: “Look 
out fer that rope. Get yer jacks ready. 
Now slack away!” And presently pulleys are 
creaking and great chains are grinding down 
link by link as the men pump at the little 
“jacks,” and the forty-foot timbers that 
stretch across pontoons and hold the wreck- 
chains groan on their blocks, and at last the 
America comes to rest safely, ingloriously 
on the mud. Poor America! so proud and 
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saucily tooting only the other day, now a be- 
draggled wreck on these Weehawken flats, 
destined to what fate who knows? To be 
lifted from the mud, perhaps, patched up, re- 
built, quarreled over by owners and insurance 
people, or perhaps simply left here, with the 
others, for wharf-rats to swarm in and boys to 
go crabbing on! 

The burying-ground of wrecks! What a 
sight from the rugged height back of the water! 
Here are blackened, shapeless hulks from the 
great river fire of 1900, when red-hot liners 
drifted blazing to these very flats. Here is 
the ferry-boat “ River Bell,” decked with flags 
in her day, and danced on by gay excursion- 
ists, now thick with mud and slime, her deck- 
beams spongy under foot, her wheel-frames 
twisted like a 
brokenspider’s- 
web. Here are 
the half-sunken 
halves of some 


DANGER AND 


DARING. 


Jan. 


steal the insurance. Wrecks spread all about 
us, and above them rise the masts and cranes 
of pontoons and pumping-craft, that seem, in 
the shadows and desolation, like things of evil 
omen guarding their prey. 

Night is coming on. Lights show in the 
great city across the river. Ferry-boats | 
Whistles sound. 


ass, 
Lines of: barges pass. lhe 
waves splash, splash against the wrecks, touch- 
But nobody 
Nobody 


The wrecking- 


ing them gently, one would say. 
else Nobody comes near. 
looks. 
crews eat and turn to sleep. 
somewhere. These helpless, crippled hulks 
are alone in the night, and they grind, grind 
They are wrecks, 


cares. 
The divers. go home. 
A rat squeals 


against decaying stumps. 
they are dead, they are buried —and yet they can 
move a little in 

the mud! 
One day I 
Atkin- 


as master 


asked 
son, 








ice-barge, cut 
clean in two by 
a liner. Here, 
heaving with 
the tide, is an 
car-float 
with a watch- 
man’s shanty 
on it, heaped 
with its rusted 


aged 


boilers, its an- 
chors, cranes, 
gear-wheels, ca- 
bles, or pumps, 
and a tangle 
of iron things 
that were once 
all-important. 
Here is a scut- 
tled tug-boat 
that has been 
in a_ law-suit 
(and the mud) 
for years. Here 
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wrecking com- 
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pany, 
would me 
diving-suit ; and 
he said yes very 
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promptly, with 
an odd little 
smile, and im- 
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mediately 
gan telling of 
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people who, on 
other 
had 


go 


various 

occasions, 
teased to 
down, and then 
had backed out 
at the critical 
moment, some- 
times at the 
very last, just 
as the  face- 


glass was being 
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wedged 
and_ sunk 


her owner THE AUTHOR GOING 


screwed on. It 
was a bit dis- 
concerting to 
me, for Atkin- 
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son seemed to imply that I, of course, would 
be different from such people, and go down 
like a veteran, whereas I was as yet only ¢Aink- 
ing of going down! 

“There ’s a wreck on the Hackensack,” said 
he; “it ’s a coal-barge sunk in fifteen feet of 
water. We ’ll be pumping her out to-morrow. 
Come down about noon, and I ’Il put the suit 


on you.” 

Then he told me how to find the place, and 
spoke as if the thing were all settled. 

I thought it over that evening, and decided 


not to go down. It was not worth while to 
take such a risk; it was a foolish idea. Then 
I changed my mind: I would go down. I 
must not miss such a chance; it would give me 
a better understanding of this strange business ; 
and there was no particular danger in it, only 
a little discomfort. Then I wavered again, 
and thought of accidents to divers, and tra- 
gedies of diving. What if something went 
wrong! What if the hose burst or the air- 
valve stuck! Or suppose I should injure my 
hearing, in spite of Atkinson’s assurance? I 
looked up a book on diving, and found that 
certain persons are warned not to try it—full- 
blooded men, very pale men, men who suffer 
much from headache, men subject to rheuma- 
tism, men with poor hearts or lungs, men who 
have catarrh, and others. The list seemed to 
include everybody, and certainly included me 
on at least two counts. Nevertheless I kept 
to my purpose; I would go down. 

It was rising tide the next afternoon, an 
hour before slack water (slack water is the 
diver’s harvest-time), when the crew of the 
steam-pump Dunderberg gathered on deck to 
witness my descent and assist in dressing me; 
for no diver can dress himself. The putting 
on a diving-suit is like squeezing into an 
enormous pair of rubber boots reaching up to 
the chin, and provided with sleeves that clutch 
the wrists tight with clinging bands, to keep 
out the water. Thus incased, you feel as 
helpless and oppressed as a tightly stuffed 
sawdust doll, and you stand anxiously while 
the men put the gasket (a rubber joint) over 
your shoulders and make it fast with thumb- 
screws, under a heavy copper collar. Next 
you step into a pair of thirty-pound iron shoes, 
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that are strapped over your rubber feet. And 
now they lead you to an iron ladder that 
reaches down from rail to You lift 
your feet somehow over the side, right foot, 
left foot, and feel around for the ladder-rungs. 
Then you bend forward on the deck, face 
down, as a man would lay his neck on the 
block. This is to let the helpers make fast 
around your waist the belt that is to sink you 
presently with its hundred pounds of lead. 
Under this belt you feel the life-line noose 
hugging below your arms, a stout rope trailing 
along the deck, that will follow you to the 
bottom, and haul you back again safely, let us 
hope. Beside it trails the precious black hose 
that brings you air. 

Now Atkinson himself lifts the copper hel- 
met with its three goggle-eyes, and prepares to 
screw it on. The men watch your face 
sharply; they have seen novices weaken here. 

“Want to leave any address?” says Captain 
Taylor, cheerfully. 

I admit, in my own case, that at this mo- 
ment I felt a very real emotion. I watched 
two lads at the air-pump wheels as if they were 
executioners, though both had kind faces, and 
one was sucking placidly at a clay pipe. I 
thought how good it was to stay in the sun- 
shine, and not go down under a muddy river 
in a diving-suit. 

“Wait a minute,” I cried out, and went over 
the signals again—three slow jerks on the life- 


water. 


line to come up, and so on. 

Now the helmet settles down over my head 
and jars against the collar. I a man’s 
hands through the round glasses crisscrossed 
over with protecting wires; he is screwing the 
helmet down tight. Now he holds the face- 
glass before my last little open window. ‘‘Go 
ahead wid de pump,” calls a queer voice, and 
forthwith a sweetish, warmish breath enters the 
helmet, and I hear the wheeze and groan of 


see 


the cylinders. 

“If you get too much air, pull once on the 
hose,” somebody calls; “if you don’t get 
enough, pull twice.” I wonder how I am to 
know whether I am getting too much or not 
enough, but there is no time to find out, I 
have just a moment for one deep breath from 
the outside, when there is no more “ outside” 
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for me; the face-glass has shut it off, and 
now grimy fingers are turning this glass in its 
threads, turning it hard, and hands are fussing 
with hose and life-line, making them fast to 
lugs on the helmet-face, one on each side, so 
that the 
drops away an- 
der my left arm, 


hose 
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feel rather a sense of exhilaration from my 
air-supply than any inconvenience. At every 
breath the whole suit heaves and settles w th 
the lift and fall of my lungs. I 


armor easily. 


carry Iny 
It seems as if I have no weight 
at all, yet the 
scales would 


give me close 





and the life-line 
under my right. 
Then I hear a 
sharp tap upon 
my big copper 
crown, and so 
learn | 
start down; for 
that tap is the 
signal. 

I pause a 


must 


moment to see 
if I can breathe, 
and find I can. 
One step down- 
ward, and I feel 
a tug at my 
trousers as the 
air-feed plumps 
them out. Step 
by step I enter 
the water ; foot 
by foot the 
water level as- 
cends to my 
waist, to my 
shoulders — to 
my head. With 
a roar in my ears, and a flash of silver bubbles, 
I sink beneath the surface; I reach the lad- 
der’s end, loose my hold on it, and sink, sink 
through an amber-colored slowly, 
easily, and land safely (thanks to Atkinson’s 
careful handling) on the barge’s deck just out- 
side her combings, and can reach one heavy 
foot over the depth of her hold, where tons of 
A jerk comes on the life- 








THE AUTHOR AFTER HIS FIRST DIVE. THE FACE-PLATE HAS BEEN 
UNSCREWED FROM THE HELMET. 


region, 


coal await rescue. 
line, and I answer that all is well; indeed, I am 
pleasantly disappointed, thus far, in my sensa- 
tions. It is true there is a pressure in my 
ears, but nothing of consequence (no doubt 
deeper it would have been different), and I 








to four hundred 
pounds. 

The fact is. 
though I did 
not know it, 
my friends up 
above in the 
daylight were 
pumping me 
down too much 
air (this in their 
eager desire to 
give enough), 
and I was in 
danger of be- 
coming more 
buoyant than is 
good for a di- 
ver; in fact, if 
the clay-pipe 
gentleman had 
turned his wheel 


shade 





just a 
faster I should 
traveled 





have 
up in a 
—four hundred 


rush, 


pounds and all. 
I learned afterward that Atkinson had an ex- 
perience like this, one day, when a green ten- 
der mixed the signals and kept sending down 
more air every time he got a jerk for less. At- 
kinson was under a vessel’s keel, patching a 
hole, and he hung on there as long as he could, 
saying things to himself, while the suit swelled 
and swelled. Then he let go, and came to the 
surface so fast that he shot three feet out of the 
water, and startled the poor tender into drop- 
ping his line and taking to his heels. 

Needless to say, that sort of thing is quite 
the reverse of amusing to a diver, who must be 
raised and lowered slowly (say at the speed of 
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a lazy freight elevator) to escape bad head- 
pains from changing air-pressure. 
[ sat down on the deck and took note of 


things. The golden color of the water was 
due to the sunshine through it and the mud 


in it—a fine effect from a mean cause. For 
two or three feet I could see distinctly enough. 

| noticed how red my hands were from the 
squeeze of wrist-bands. I felt the 


diving-suit over, and found the legs pressed 


rubber 


hard against my body with the weight of 
water. I searched for the hammer and nail 
they had tied to me, and proceeded to drive 
the latter into the deck. I knew that divers 
use tools under water—the hammer, the saw, 
the crowbar, etc.—almost entirely by the sense 
of feeling, and I wanted to see if I could 
The thing proved easier than I had 
I hit the nail on the head nearly 


Nor did the water resistance mat- 


do so. 
expected. 
every time. 
ter much; my nail went home, and | was duly 
pleased. I breathed quicker after this slight 
exertion, and recalled Atkinson’s words about 
the great fatigue of work under water. 

I stood up again and shuffled to the edge of 
Strange to think that if I stepped 
off I should fall to the bottom (unless the life- 


the wreck. 


line held me) just as surely as a man might fall 
to the ground from a housetop. I would not 
And then I felt the 
diver’s utter helplessness: he cannot lift him- 


rise as a swimmer does. 


self; he cannot speak ; he cannot save himself, 
except as those lines save him. Let them part, 
let one of them choke, and he dies instantly. 
And now the steady braying of the air- 
pump beat sounded like cries of distress, and 
the noise in my ears grew like the roar of a 
train. All divers below hear this roaring, and 
it keeps them from any talking one with an- 
other: when two are down together, they com- 
municate by taps and jerks, as they do with 
the tenders above. I bent my head back, and 
could see a stream of bubbles, large ones, 
rising from the escape-valve like a lad- 
And clinging to my 


rising, 
der of glistening pearls. 
little windows were myriad tiny bubbles that 
rose slowly. The old Hackensack was boiling 
all about me, and I saw how there may well 
in the belief of some that this 


(often 


be reason 


the helmet 


ceaseless ebullition from 
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accompanied by a phosphorescent light in the 
bubbles) is the diver’s safeguard against sharks 
and creatures of the deep. 

Well, I had had my experience, and all had 
gone well 





a delightful experience, a thing dis- 
tinctly worth doing. It was time to feel for 
the life-line and give the three slow pulls. 
Where was the ladder now? I was a little un- 
certain, and understood how easily a diver (even 
old-timers have this trouble) may lose his bear- 
ings. There! one, two, three. And the answer 
comes straightway down the line—one, two, 
three. That means I must stand ready; they 
are about to lift me. Now the rope tightens 
under my arms, and easily, slowly, I rise, rise, 
and the golden water pales to silver, the bub- 
bles boil faster, and I come to the surface by 
the ladder’s side and grope again for its rungs. 
How heavy I have suddenly become without 
the river to buoy me! This climbing the lad- 


der is the hardest task of all; it is like carrying 
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two men on one’s back. Again I bend over the 
deck, and see hands moving at my windows. 
A twist, a tug, and off comes the face-glass, 
with a suck of air. The test is over. 

“You done well,” is the greeting I receive ; 
and the divers welcome me almost as one of 
their craft. Henceforth I have friends among 
these quiet men whose business it is to look 
danger in the eye (and look they do without 
flinching) as they fare over river and sea, and 
under river and sea, in search of wrecks. 
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This is the tale that the howlers tell 
At the end of the hunting weather, 
When the quick rain rills 
On the bare, burnt hills, 
And they talk in the lair together. 
Gray coyote and lean gray mate 
And little gray cubs that cry 
When the wet wind shrills 
Ln the lone, waste hills, 
And the rains go roaring by. 


OW this is the law the pronghorn makes 
For himself and the fawn and the doe, 

When the rank wild oats are belly-deep, 
And the waning poppies blow: 

The young must run at the mother’s flank, 
But the bucks they run alone 

From the time the old year’s horns are cast, 
Till the new year’s horns are grown. 





And up they go by the tumbled hills 
Where the windy mesas lie, 

And the black rock slips from the ruined lips 
Of the craters stark and high ; 

And far they range, and fast they run; 
But the howlers mark them go. 

Oh, still and fleet are the padding feet, 

And many a trick we know! 
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We bay them down from the feeding-ground, 
We fend them back from the pool, 

And ever we raise the hunting howl 
When the sun-warmed mesas cool. 

And well they need both wind and speed 
When the gray coyote pack, 

By twos and threes from the hidden hills, 
Breathes hot on the pronghorn’s track. 


Oh, the red hawk knows where the gophersrun, 
The mice hear the elf-owl call, 
The badger hunts for the squirrel hills; 


But man he hunts for us all. 
And he has taken the pronghorn doe 
And the buck with the gun and the snare ; 
He has set him a price on the howler’s skin, 
And tracked us home to the lair. 
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And now we lurk in the scrub by day, 
And now we slink in the dark; 
And only the foolish rabbits quake, 


And only the squirrels hark. Res 
And we must bark at the mesa moon, Ps, 
And round by the sheep-folds prowl, ; 
il With never a kill that is worth our skill, 
To raise at our hunting howl. 
And we must eat of the sun-dried meat 
Of the herds when the pastures fail, 
And we who were lords of the mesa-lands 
Must skulk from the white man’s trail. 


Gray coyote and lean gray mate 
And little gray cubs that bark, 
Hearing the tale that their fathers tell 
Up in the lair in the dark. 





MARTH’ ANN OF THE EVERGREENS, 
A LEADER OF A HAPPY BAND OF PICCANINNIES. 


By RutH McENErRy STuART. 


WHEN a Certain distinguished writer came 
from England to visit some friends in Amer- 
ica, he took great delight in the old garden 
which surrounded their country home, and 
after his first stroll through its tangled walks, 
he exclaimed with delight: “Well, I have 
found seven places where, if I were a bird, I 
would build me a nest.” 

When little Marth’ Ann of Crape-Myrtle 
plantation came up from the quarters to live 
at “The Evergreens,” under the shadow of 
the great house, she slipped through the lane to 
the mulberry-grove where the “yard picca- 
ninnies” played, and looked things over. 
Then she wandered down between the long 
rows of cedars to the front gate, strolled 


through the orchard, the rose-garden, the 
poultry-yard, and the cow-lot, peeped over the 
cotton-seed bin and into the spring-shed and 
smoke-house, and when she came back to where 
the children stood, she said with an amused 
chuckle: “I done found ‘leben places where 
we can make house an’ play ladies.” 


The Evergreens, where Marth’ Ann had 
come to stay, was not within the residence 
inclosure of the plantation—not exactly. It 
was just outside its left gate, though, and the 
old colored people who lived in the cabins 
among the trees there had all spent the best 
years of their lives as servants at the great 
house, and were now living well-earned days 
of ease, drawing rations and doing no work, 
just as our brave pensioned soldiers do when 
they are old and tired. 

Until the coming of Marth’ Ann there had 
been no children living at The Evergreens. 
Most of the old people there were quite able 
to wait upon themselves, and, indeed, there 
were only five of them all told. Old Man 
Zeke was badly crippled, it is true, but he was 
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cared for by his good wife Mary; and while 
“Daddy Do-funny” looked as if he were 
scarcely able to get on alone, he would not 
allow any one to wait on him—not if he could 
help it. The only one of the five who was prac- 
tically helpless was Marth’ Ann’s grandmother, 
“Mammy Mumble-low,” who, besides being 
very weak and childish, was suffering with 
what her colored friends called a “ misleadin’ 
mind.” By this they simply meant that her 
mind sometimes went wrong and led her astray. 
When she first came to live at The Evergreens, 
Mammy was placed in the care of her neigh- 
bor, a tall yellow woman commonly called 
“Proud Priscilla,” who drew small wages for 
simply following the older woman about so 
that she might not be hurt—or lost. But this 
soon became too much like work for Proud 
Priscilla, and one day she suddenly rebelled, 
declaring that her labors were done, and that 
for the remainder of her days she intended to 
“set down in her cabin an’ draw rations for 
rest.” The Evergreen people were never re- 
quired to do anything in particular, excepting, 
of course, to behave passably well, and, in- 
deed, that was enough. 

Priscilla’s familiar name “ Proud Priscilla” 
shows what sort of character she was. She 
had all her life been fond of dress and finery, 
and even now she liked bright handkerchiefs 
for her head, and she knew the difference be- 
tween the imported madras and the good- 
enough every-day plaids which her com- 
panions wore; for, you see, Priscilla had been 
head laundress on the plantation, and she had 
handled fine fabrics. She had laundered 
several entire trousseaux with her own hands 
in her day, and everybody knew that even 
now her great hair-trunk was filled with 
dainty ruffled garments which her young mis- 
tresses had given her. Indeed, one of the 
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notable events at The Evergreens was the air- 
ing of Priscilla’s finery on sunny days, when 
fences, trees, and hedge would blossom out in 
flowery frills. And Priscilla liked money in 
her purse. She liked to hear it jingling in her 
pocket when she walked. She had thought 
that she liked it well enough to follow Mammy 
around to earn it; but she had soon discovered 
her mistake. 

Pray understand that it was a great honor 
to live at The Evergreens, and when things 
went wrong at the great house, and life seemed 
hard, as it does everywhere sometimes, the 
servants, standing on the porch behind the 
kitchen, would often point over to the green 
tree-tops which always marked the spot against 
the sky, and say: “ Ne’ mind; I 'll live to set 
down at De Evergreens an’ rock in my rockin’- 
cheer yit, please Gord! ”. 

If any thought of loneliness ever came into 
Marth’ Ann’s pretty round head during her 
first days with only these old people for com- 
panions, she gave no sign of it. It had not 
even occurred to her on the day she arrived 
to doubt her welcome by the “ yard crowd.” 
This she had shown in her introductory 
speech. And what a speech it was! How 
trustful and how alert! ‘“’Leben places 
where we can make house an’ play ladies.” 
The children had all seen Marth’ Ann at 
church, and they knew all about her coming to 
The Evergreens to live; but they were by no 
means sure whether they would be friendly with 
her or not, when that ingenuous “ we” settled 
it. From that moment she was one of them. 

As her duties were outside their range, she 
could not often join them in their plays at 
first, but that only enhanced her value. Of 
course, the gate at the end of the lane was 
only a thing to climb over or to roll under, so 
far as the children were concerned ; but it had 
to be opened with all due form when any of 
the old people wanted to “go up to the 
house,” and it was Priscilla’s fancy to send 
some one ahead to swing it open in ad- 
vance of her coming, so that, as she expressed 
it, she need not “ break her gait” as she sailed 
proudly through, shading her eyes. with her 
palmetto fan while the sun lit up the color 
in her bright head-kerchief, or, if the ground 
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were damp, swaying imposingly while she lifted 
her skirts so as to exhibit her fine old dimity 
petticoat. 

The “ quarters,” where the field-hands lived, 
were nearly a mile away from The Evergreens, 
and so when Marth’ Ann left her mother’s 
cabin it was quite as if she had gone into an- 
other village. When the old woman Mammy 
Mumble-low was needing some one to follow 
her, Marth’ Ann’s mother applied for the situa- 
tion for the little girl. She had other children, 
and she declared that Marth’ Ann was “too 
big an’ too little to do much good at home, 
and might as well be earning her victuals and 
clothes tending her own flesh an’ blood as for 
anybody else to get the money.” She had 
herself been a housemaid until she married the 
stalwart fellow who followed his plow in the 
open fields, and so, for love of him, she had 
consented to become a “quarter-hand.” But 
she wished at least one of her children to go 
back to what she considered the higher sta- 
tion. Life at the Evergreen annex would at 
least place her in line of promotion, and was 
to her like a renewal of an old connection 
with court life. 

Of course, ‘Mammy Mumble-low” was not 
the old grandmother’s real name, but, like that 
of Proud Priscilla (or Toothache Lou, who is 
not in this tale at all), it was made to fit a 
character. It was Daddy Do-funny who 
made the name for Mammy at the time when 
she began to mumble to herself, and it was so 
catchy that it clung to her. Indeed, the old 
woman finally grew to like it herself, and when 
Marth’ Ann began calling her “granny,” as 
she had always done, she resented it. She 
seemed, indeed, as Daddy explained, to have 
“got so used to her entitlemints” that she 
would not stand anything less. 

It was sometimes lonely for the little girl, 
whether she realized it or not, to follow her 
always-talking, never-conversing old relative, 
and, as is often the case, it was most lonely 
when there were the greatest number of 
people in sight—as when the children would 
come and climb upon the gate and call to her, 
and she could not join them. Occasionally 
Mammy would take a notion to toddle down 
to the gate, and then Marth’ Ann would find 
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her a seat on one side of it, a whistle would 
bring the yard children, and together they 
would have fine times. 

But it is a risky thing to count on people 
with misleading minds. There is no teiling 
what they will do. For instance, one day 
when everything was going on finely, and 
Marth’ Ann had changed dresses with a tall 
girl, putting her longer frock on “hind part 
before” so as to “look growed-up,” the old 
grandmother suddenly began to mumble pretty 
fast, and, before Marth’ Ann could prevent her, 
she had sprung to her feet, and, with her usual 
exclamation on starting, “Well, I mus’ be 
gittin’ along!” she was toddling down the 
lane. In hurrying to support her elbow, 
Marth’ Ann stepped on her own long skirt, and, 
tumbling over, came near dragging the old 
woman with her. This was a pretty scary ex- 
perience for Marth’ Ann, and it was no laugh- 
ing matter for her tall companion, who looked 
worse than ridiculous in a “‘ bobbed-off ” skirt, 
and was obliged to hide in the bushes nearly 
all the afternoon because she was afraid to go 
home. Luce was the cook’s daughter, and her 
single but important duty in life was to wait 
upon the table; and she could not appear in 
the dining-room with a skirt like a ballet- 
dancer’s, not even if she wore an apron, which 
everybody knows is constructed only for duty 
at the fore. Neither could she or any of the 
other children get the key of the clothes-press 
from its nail on the kitchen wall without being 
questioned by their mother. So she waited 
among the Cape jasmines near the gate until 
she fell asleep, the afternoon being so warm, and 
the sun was nearly down when she was at last 
wakened by a low mumbling which was like 
music to her ears, for she knew that it meant 
her deliverance was at hand. Although she 
and Marth’ Ann made things right “in a 
jiffy,” it was done none too soon, for Luce 
arrived in the dining-room just in time to hear 
her little brother tapping at the library door 
and “pernouncin’ supper.” It was a_hair- 


breadth escape. Still, it was a very innocent 
experience, after all, and when it was safely 
over, it was a thing to laugh about for many 
a day. 

Of course, a child so full of life as Marth’ 


Ann was obliged to find amusement during 
many long days when she could not meet the 
children at all; and so she would bring her 
chair and her little red parasol, and sit with the 
old people and “talk make-believe” to them, 
and they would sometimes seem to forget 
that they were old as they joined in her merry 
play-talk. Marth’ Ann was not long in dis- 
covering that Daddy Do-funny was the most 
interesting person at The Evergreens. Daddy 
lived in a tiny cabin all by himself. 

He was a little old man, and rheumatic—at 
least, the doctor said he was rheumatic; but he 
insisted that it was not so, but that his suffer- 
ings were “nothin’ but growin’-pains,” which 
he would have to endure because, not having 
got his growth in his first childhood, it was in 
him yet and was struggling with him in his 
second; of course it was harder for him now, 
because his bones were set. Daddy’s thoughts 
were his own, and there was no use to try 
to change them. On days when his pains 
were bad, he would propel himself around in 
a roller-chair, which he called his chariot; and 
although evidently suffering he was never 
heard to complain. Once, when he was very 
helpless, some one asked him how he had 
got into his chair, and was quickly silenced 
by his ready answer, “God lifted me in.” 
When, in the late evenings, he would sit in his 
“chariot,” and the low sun coming through the 
pines would light up his white hair and the 
alert, thin face, which he always held reverently 
upward, he reminded one of the old patriarchs 
or the prophets. The expression in his wiz- 
ened face was so unusual and so exalted that 
one never thought of him as of one color or 
another. 

Often in the mornings, when Mammy would 
wander to his door or to his favorite retreat 
in the honeysuckle arbor, Marth’ Ann would 
sit listening to his talk or answering him with 
her own, and many of the words which he 
dropped into her mind, and which he called 
“seedlin’s,” proved to be seed thoughts in- 
deed, for they took root and flowered in her 
after life, as we shall see if we follow her. 

The old man had a way of stringing words 
in a sort of rhythm, and so had Marth’ Ann; 
and when Daddy would “ call out a line” she 
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would often add another to it, to his intense 
delight ; for, besides matching his in form, hers 
would often rhyme with it as well. She had 
so many times done this that once, thinking to 
test her, he said: “ Marth’ Ann, baby, s’posin’ 
I was to call out a line dat did n’t have no 
p’tic’lar sense to it? You reckon you could 
match it?” 

“T don’t know, sir,” she replied thought- 
fully; and in a minute she laughingly added: 
“T s’spec’ I kin. S’posin’ you try me?” 

For answer he rattled off: 


** One, two, three, four, five, six, seven,”’ 


to which Marth’ Ann instantly responded : 


** One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
Good little chillen goes to heaven.” 


And although neither old man nor child knew 
any of the rules of making rhymes, they both 
felt that this was good, and they fairly chuckled 
with delight. 

There is an old jingle which is still remem- 
bered on Crape-Myrtle piantation, which came 
into shape between these two. It is about 
old Mammy; and although it is not perfect, 
it seems good enough to put into this story, 
which is written just to tell somewhat of life 
as it was in those days on a beautiful planta- 
tion on the bank of a great, flowing river—a 
plantation three miles in length along the 
water-front, and inclosed on all four sides by 
an unbroken line of flowering trees, the ex- 
quisite pink crape-myrtle. 

Here is the Mammy Mumble-low 
as it has come down to us through a quarter 
of a century. I do not pretend to say which 
part was Marth’ Ann’s and which was Daddy’s, 
but certainly the old man must have begun it, 
for the first two lines seem to bear his mark. 


‘ 


‘pome” 


Ole Mammy Mumble-low, 
What make you grumble so? 
Shoes on yo’ feet, 
Good bread an’ meat, 
No work to do 
De long day th’ough; 
Yit, Mammy Mumble-low, 
All day long you grumble so. 
OLE MAMMY MUMBLE-Low! 


Ole Mammy Mumble-low, 
I know why she grumble so: 
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Her foots can’t fin’ 

De way she gwine, 

Beca’se her wits 

Dey jes’ fergits ; 
An’ dat ’s how come she stumble so, 
An’ tumble so, an’ mumble so. 
Po’ OLE MAMMY MUMBLE-Low! 


Now, as I look over the verses, I feel that 
the first stanza must have been mainly the 
old man’s, and the second seems to be Marth’ 
Ann’s answer to the old man’s question. In 
her long wanderings after her restless charge, 
the little girl had found out what the ¢rouble 
was. She had learned that the old feet lost 
their way because the old wits had gone wrong. 

It is no mean compliment to any child of 
twelve years to express a belief that she even 
helped to make verse so good as this; but 
Marth’ Ann was as bright as a silver dollar, 
and certainly some of the games which she 
and the children played, after a while, con- 
tained delightful jingles which she made. 
Such, for instance, was that in the game which 
she called “Ole Mister Strut-about,” which 
they played with the turkey-gobbler. It was no 
new thing for plantation children to challenge 
the gobblers and run from them, but it was 
Marth’ Ann who made out of this old sport a 
real game with rules anda name. This is the 
way they played it: 

Seeing the old gobbler beginning to swell 
and to strut, the children would join hands in 
a line before him, and, advancing and retreat- 
ing, they would sing over and over: 

‘Ole Mister Strut-about, 
Howdy, howdy do, sir?” 


They would keep this up until he was 
purple with rage, when they would all “let go 
hands,” and each independently would make a 
dive at him, all shouting: 

‘“ Who ’s afeard 


O’ yo’ red beard? 
Who ’s afeard o’ you, sir?” 


At this the entire lot would take to their 
heels, the infuriated gobbler after some partic- 
ular one, and when they were sure which one 
this was, the rest would all combine to rescue 
him. It was a great game, but there were 
sometimes plenty of tears and scare in it as 
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well as fun and laughter. Of course, this gob- 
bler verse was not Marth’ Ann’s first. She had 
been taking lessons from old Daddy Do-funny 
long before either he or she realized it. 

Does n’t it seem strange for a little plantation 
child to be learning to make verses from an 
old black poet? Yet this is precisely what she 
was doing. We give the old man a great name 
when we call him a poet, and yet I think he 
deserves it, although he did not know one let- 
ter from another, and a book was to him only 
“ shelf-knowledge,” a thing for which he had 
the highest respect but not the slightest use. 

I have a little memory of my own about 
Daddy. It was a trivial incident, but it im- 
pressed me so that I put it into rhyme, in 
order that the thought in it might be easily re- 
membered; and although the verses are my 
own, I am sure that every one will agree with 
me that all the poetry in them is the old negro’s. 

Before Marth’ Ann had been living very 
long at The Evergreens, she had proposed to 
the old people to give a children’s party, in- 
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““*HE ’S OFFERIN’ ME A BATH—JUST OR UNJUST. 
(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


viting her young companions. The result was 
so satisfactory that the invitation was often 
repeated, and it was on one of these occasions 
that the conversation occurred which I have 
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woven into verse. The crowd had all gone to 
pay Daddy a visit, when the question was 
asked exactly as I have written it, and the old 
man’s answers are changed only a little to 
make them fit and rhyme. 


** Ole Daddy Do-funny, 
How you come on?” 
** Po'ly, thank Gord, honey, 
Po’ly dis morn. 
My ole spine it ’s sort o’ stiff, 
An’ my arms dey ’fuse to lif’, 
An’ de miz’ry ’s in my breas’, 
An’ I got de heart-distress, 
An’ de growin’-pains dey lingers 
In my knee-j’ints an’ my fingers, 
But I’m well, praise Gord, dis mornin’.” 


‘Ole Daddy Do-funny, 
What cuyus talk! 
How is you well, when you 
Can’t even walk?” 

** Hush, you foolish chillen, hush! 
What ’s dat singin’ in de brush? 
Ain’t dat yonder blue de sky ? 
Feel de cool breeze passin’ by! 
Dis ole painful back an’ knee, 
Laws-a-mussy, dey ain’t me, 

An’ I’m well, praise Gord, dis mornin’.” 


When I repeated this “pome” to Marth 
Ann, she caught it at once, and I am sure 
the thought in it impressed her, for a few 
days afterward, as she lay upon the grass be- 
side her sleeping grandmother, I noticed her 
looking intently at her own hands, turning 
them over and over, and I heard her say, as 
if to them, “No, you ain’t me—you ain’t 
me”; and then she looked at her bare feet, 
resting upon a discarded wreath of clover-blos- 
soms, and she said, “‘ An’ you ain’t me, neither.” 
Then, looking back at her hands, she added: 
“You ’s my helpers,” and again at her feet: 
“ An’ you two, you ’s my toters.” 

It was a great thought which the illiterate 
old man had dropped into the mind of the 
little girl. Surely all is well, indeed, with 
those of us whose spirits are well, who see the 
blue in the sky, feel the passing breeze, and 
whose song of life is, “ Praise God.” 

But let it not be supposed that Daddy spent 
most of his time in making “pomes.” He 
would never have gotten his nickname, “ Do- 
funny,” for being a poet, although it is one 
which would suit several worthy poets whom I 
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know. They are inscrutable people, poets are. 
I hate to use so hard a word as “ inscrutable,” 
but it takes a hard word to describe a poet. 
Perhaps they seem stranger than they other- 
wise would, because we are apt to think of 
them as every minute of their time living up to 
the poems they write, which seems hardly fair. 

No doubt the reason Daddy seemed so pe- 
culiar was that he acted upon his own im- 
pulse alone, without stopping to think whether 
the thing he did had ever been Gone before, or 
not. I think the world would be much more 
interesting if a greater number of good people 
would do this. Of course, it would not do for 
bad people. We do not need any new kinds 
of badness, but kindly or innocent acts per- 
formed by individuals in their own ways would 
be so refreshing. Many of the pattern people 
we meet remind us of the paper dolls cut out 
in rows—very proper and decorous all, and 
most friendly with their endless hand-shaking, 
but just a trifle monotonous. 

Now, to Daddy Do-funny all clothes were 
clothes, for instance, and as to fashions, the 
word made him chuckle. When his pains were 
bad it was unhandy for him to get into his 
own garments, and the flowing Mother-Hub- 
bard wrappers which his old wife Judy had 
worn were so easy to put on and so com- 
fortable. And thus it happened that while 
on some days an aged man might have been 
seen hobbling about, working among his plants, 
on others there appeared to be an old woman 
propelling herself around in a roller-chair; 
and seeing her, the neighbors, with perhaps 
a chuckle, would remark, “I see Daddy Do- 
funny is laid up ag’in,” by which they would 
really mean that he was not laid up at all, 
but was venturing farther from his door than 
he ever dared to require his crippled feet to 
carry him. Another peculiar habit of the old 
man was the way he took his bath—a dangerous 
process, one would think, for one with rheuma- 
tism, but harmless, no doubt, to growing-pains. 

Seeing the rain coming, he would exclaim: 
“Gord sendeth the rain! He’s offerin’ me a 
bath—just or unjust.’ Then he would put 


on what he called his bath-slip, an old wool 
wrapper of Judy’s, and getting into his roller- 
chair, he would go out and sit calmly in the 
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shower, often closing his eyes and raising his 
face as he exclaimed: “ Bless Gord for de 
sweet drops! Bless Gord for de rain!” and 
when he had had bath enough, he would 
either put up his umbrella or roll his chair in- 
doors as he felt inclined. 

But to go back to Marth’ Ann, who is the 
true heroine of this reminiscence. It was a 
long time before any one, even old Mammy 
herself, realized the value of the little girl's 
service. But there were times when things 
were hard for her, and there was some thought 
of getting an older person to take her place, 
when she asked permission to lead Mammy 
up to the yard of the great house and to join 
the children in their plays there. 

Marth’ Ann had made a fine reputation for 
herself as a steady-minded child, and when she 
made this proposition, even Di’, the cook, who 
often proudly declared herself “mighty p’tic’lar 
who she let her chillen ’sosuate wid,” was so 
much in favor of it that she wiped her hands 
on her apron and went up into the house and 
“put in her word for her.” And so it was de- 
cided to let her try it. For the first few days 
Mammy would not enter the gate of privilege 
and of honor at the end of the lane until she 
had put on her best alpaca frock and her lace 
collar; but when she became accustomed to 
the new range, Marth’ Ann had to bestir her- 
self to be ready to follow Mammy from her 
breakfast-plate. 

There was a little splint-bottomed rocking- 
chair in which she liked to jostle herself, and 
Marth’ Ann would draw this along behind her, 
and during the day, if Mammy “took a notion 
to travel,” she would surprise her with it. 
When an energetic but feeble old person is 
stumbling aimlessly along, the sudden appear- 
ance of a rocking-chair in her path is a most 
persuasive invitation ; and now, with a dozen in- 
terested conspirators, it was quite easy to man- 
age the rocking-chair trick. Sometimes they 
would all be playing, and Mammy would be 
nodding in the shade, when Marth’ Ann would 
be startled to catch the last of her mumbled 
exclamation, “. . . gittin’ along,” and looking 
up she would see the old woman’s back half- 
way down the front walk; and as she ran to 
overtake her, she would call back to the other 
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children, “ Fetch de chair down to de jesmine 
arbor,” and then she would add, over her shoul- 
der, ‘An’ y’-all come along wid de things!” 
and Mammy’s impulse would result only in 
shifting the playground a little. Occasionally, 
when it seemed best, Marth’ Ann would only 
sing out a number over her shoulder, and the 
children would understand, and the moving 
would go on just the same. Not only had the 
“leben places to make house an’ play ladies” 
which she discovered on that memorable first 
day been many times proved, but several 
others had been added to the list and as- 
signed particular numbers, which were known 
to every child on the place. Of course all this 
organized playing was Marth’ Ann’s doing, 
and it is all simple enough when we under- 
stand it. Who, having once heard them, 
could forget that “ number eight” was “down 
by the gate,” “number nine” “at the swing- 
ing vine,” and “number three ” “at the thun- 
der-tree”? The “thunder-tree” was a great 
sycamore which had been split by lightning. 
It stood below a trickling spring, and there 
was a dam in its shade—and a lake—and a 
waterfall—and a mud-pie bakery. 

Sometimes, especially if she were restless, 
Mammy was taken into the games, and more 
than once she was crowned queen, and all 
subjects passing her throne would kneel and 
nod to the ground. Her crown depended, of 
course, upon the season. Once, in the early 
summer, it was of crape-myrtles, and the smile 
upon the old face in its pink setting made one 
forget to notice the contrast between them. 

But Marth’ Ann’s favorite amusement was 
always making rhymes on the familiar things of 
the place. For instance, seeing the old drake 
stumble in the yard one day, she chuckled: 


** See ole Mister Drake 
Trip over de rake,” 
and thus was begun a jingle which, after pass- 
ing through a number of unprinted editions, 
finally came out as follows: 


See old Mr. Drake 


Trip over the rake 

And dust up his old green noddle! 
Now he ’s up with a shake 
And a quack and a quake, 

But he wads with the same old waddle. 
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I write this in good American-English, be- 
cause, although Marth’ Ann began it, I am 
convinced that the verse was finally finished 
by a certain young white maiden who often 
sat on the veranda and watched the children 
in their games in those days. 

Not so this next one, however, which was 
entirely Marth’ Ann’s. It is about a wet 
chicken, and goes this way: 

Ole Sis Chick, 
She look so sick 
Since she was ketched out in de rain. 
She stepped mighty proud 
’Fo’ she met wid de cloud, 
But she ’s hidin’ out now in de cane; 
An’ when she dries out, 
She ’ll go pickin’ about, 
An’ I s’spec’ she ’ll ac’ uppish again. 


Of course, these are about the best of the 
yard rhymes. Some of them were silly enough, 
and yet several of these lesser ones are so 
amusing that I must put them in. There 
is the foolish one, for example, about “ Mr. 
Rooster,” in which one cannot fail to catch 
the jingle even when it is written out as prose. 
This is the way she sang it right out of 
her head one day when she and the other 
children were watching the poultry-feeding: 
“Ole Mister Duck is in good luck. He '’s in- 
terduced to Mister Rooster, an’ Mister 
Rooster h’ist his comb, an’ say, ‘ Please mek 
yo’self at home.’” The next is of the same 
sort, and was made in a minute on “ Mr. 
Gander”: 


Look out yander, ole Mister Gander, steppin’ so wide 
wid his toes all tied. 


It would take a gander of great dignity to 
live down a verse like this. 

Of all the playgrounds on the place, the 
favorite with the piccaninnies was finally the 
open space under the great house. As this 
was a spreading building, with four wings like 
a Greek cross,—three of these being “en- 
trances” with verandas and Corinthian col- 
umns,—of course there were four separate 
compartments beneath it, each having in its 
end the delightful hollow play-place under the 
steps. The stairs above gave every one of 
these a terraced roof, each terrace having a 
narrow ledge that might have been left in 
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the lapping on purpose for a shelf to hold the 
bits of broken china and glass that stood in 
rows for play-dishes upon it. There was no 
cellar, and the house stood full ten feet from 
the ground, supported by brick pillars at in- 
tervals. The beams supporting the floors above 
held numerous swings and a hammock, and 
although the piccaninnies had no hammock 
of their own, there was a fair little maid, who 
lived in the great house above them, who 
had one. Her name was Gladys, and she 
had golden curls, and when, on special oc- 
casions, she was allowed to come down and 
join the little darkies in their play, she would 
fetch not only her hammock, but her beautiful 
French doll and her tiny red rocking-chair and 
her set of doll furniture and her gilt-edged 
dishes and her play-piano with real ivory keys, 
and sometimes, when the occasion seemed to 
warrant it, she would even get ’Pollo, the but- 
ler, to bring her playhouse down in sections 
and to set it up under the house. But there 
was nothing in her whole array of toys that in 
any way approached the beautiful wax baby, 
Celestine, who would cry aloud most piteously 
when she was squeezed too hard in one partic- 
ularly sensitive spot on her stomach, and whose 
blue glass eyes gazed with equal affection 
straight into the loving faces of all the little 
brown mothers who took turn about in hugging 
her. The doll’s shining curls were startlingly 
like those of her mama, and when Gladys 
would come down, bearing the wonderful baby 
in her arms, Marth’ Ann would have to swallow 
hard and blink several times before she could 
stand the sight, it was so radiantly beautiful. 
It was not easy at first to induce Mammy 
to go under the house with the children, but 
when she had once found how enchanting it 
was in the rose-wing where her little guardian 
had arranged her chair, flanked by multiflora- 
vines and looking out upon beds of gay ver- 
benas, geraniums, petunias, and garden pinks, 
and upon the wall of hollyhocks beyond, she 
loved it on the instant. Here she could watch 
the butterflies and. humming-birds and the bees 
that droned at her elbow, boring their ways into 
the very timbers against which she steadied 
her rocker. As time passed and the winged 


things came to know her, they would tilt for 
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a moment upon the edge of her sleeve or 
perch upon her shoulder, and it seemed al- 
most as if they understood her mumbled plaint 
and answered it with a language of their own. 
Even when she would sometimes start up with 
her sudden “ Well, I mus’ be gittin’ along,” 
the buzzing wings would not seem to mind, and 
would only sway in larger circles for a moment. 
There were fine times under the great house 
in those days. Of course, everything did not 
go smoothly all the time. There were thirteen 
piccaninnies, all told,—thirteen dispositions, 
thirteen wills to keep in harmony,—and of 
course there was occasionally soe disciplining 
to be done, and Marth’ Ann was by common 
consent the one to “keep things straight.” 
There was, for instance, a little boy who 
was commonly called Ulishius, and who, by 
the way, was named for General Grant and 
ought to have been a great fellow, but who 
was, instead, a constant torment. He was 
the dairy-maid’s boy, and his single duty was 
to go after any cow which failed to come 
up to the milking, and as the cows were all 
home-loving gentles of regular habits, Ulishius 
did not lead a very busy life. Still, he was 
only ten, and that would not have mattered if 
he had not been such a tease. Now, teasing, 
to my mind, is the very silliest as well as one 
of the most selfish and cruel of amusements. 


*Marth’ Ann tried for a long time to reform 


him, but he was a hardened little sinner, and 
so, after a while, she decided that her best 
plan was to outwit him. This she usually did by 
managing, as she expressed it, to “have him 
bofe in an’ out o’ de game at de same time.” 
For example, on one occasion when the cook’s 
“triplers”” were all three squalling at once be- 
cause he kept making “ boogaboo faces”’ at 
them, Marth’ Ann suddenly exclaimed: ‘ Who 
wants to play crow? Let’s play crow. Who 
wants to be de crow? Don’t all speak at 
once-t. Who wants to be de crow?” 

Of course, all did speak at once,—seeing that 
to be crow appeared an honor,— whereupon the 
little diplomat hastened to appoint Ulishius to 
act the part—conditionally. He was to be 
the crow only so long as he “ behaved like a 
for-true crow,” and if he failed in his part, 
he was to give another his place. 
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Now, the duties of a crow, as explained by 
Marth’ Ann, were simply to perch on the 
garden fence and flap his wings, and to cry 
“Caw! Caw! Caw!” until the other children 
should come and chase him away, when he 
might run; and then whoever caught him 
would be the next crow. It seemed quite a 
novel performance, and Ulishius was highly 
delighted. As he went off, he even turned his 
waistcoat so as to add to his grotesque ap- 
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“THE CHILDREN WOULD CLIMB UPON 


pearance, and in a few minutes the crowd, who 
were playing in the corn-rows that day, could 
just spy his head above the cross-rails, and 
they knew that he was on duty even before 
they heard his cry. For a few minutes they 
waited expectantly for marching orders from 
their leader for their part in the game, but see- 
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ing that she went on with her playing, they 
soon forgot all about Ulishius. They were 
having such fun undressing their corn-babies— 
that is, removing the outer shucks from the baby 
ears so as not to break a strand of the yellow 
silk and destroy their lovely “heads of hair.” 
Perhaps a half-hour passed in this way, and 
although the “caws” grew louder and more 
insistent, no one seemed to remember Ulishius 
on guard until he suddenly burst out with: 








CALL TO HER, BUT SHE COULD NOT JOIN THEM.” 


“ Why don’t y’-all come along? Don’t you heah 
me callin’? Come ahead an’ shoo me off.” 

At this Marth’ Ann ran over toward him, 
and when she had got within easy speaking 
distance, she cried: “Hush up an’ caw!’ Ef 
you talk any mo’ words dat ain’t in de game, 
you 'Il haf to git off dat fence.” 
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‘“‘Why don’t you come an’ shoo me?” an- 
swered Ulishius. 

“Hush, I tell yer!” insisted the leader. 
“ Hush talkin’, an’ caw! We ain’t gwine come 
an’ shoo you away tell you had time to eat 
some peas. What kind o’ crow is you, not 
eatin’ any peas?” 

“ Dey ain’t no peas here,” complained Ulish- 
ius, shifting his weight from hands to feet, and 
teetering wearily. 

“Well, den, play peas,” said Marth’ Ann; 
and before he could say any more, she had gone, 
and in a minute or two the children heard a 
faint Caw/ from the rail fence, and then an- 
other, and in a little while there was an ani- 
mated and steady call; but the “ gentlemen 
and ladies” in the corn-rows went on keeping 
house. When they had arranged their own 
babies to suit themselves, they even braided 
the hair of many of those that they left 
asleep in their cloaks on the mother corn- 
stalks, ungathered. Ulishius had cawed him- 
self angry and hoarse before it slowly dawned 
upon him that he had been trifled with, and he 
dropped to the ground and slunk away without 
a word. But next day, when he met Marth’ 
Ann, he attacked her quite manfully, demand- 
ing to know how she had “dast to make a 
fool of him!” But instead of answering his 
question, she said blandly: ‘What mek you 
tease Aunt Di’s triplers de way you done? I 
think one boy settin’ on a fence in de sun for 
two hours ain’t no mo’ ’n a match for three 
babies cryin’ dey eyes out for nothin’.” 

You see, Marth’ Ann had a level little head, 
and she stood up for every member of her 
“crowd.” One day when she and the chil- 
dren were tired playing, and she began to hum 
the Mammy Mumble-low song, intoning rather 
than singing it, the children falling into the 
swing she gave it, Ulishius suddenly inter- 
rupted them with this couplet : 


‘*Ole Mammy Mumble-low, 
Turn her loose an’ let her go!” 


At which Marth’ Ann retorted as if she had 
been stung: 

“Look out how you talks "bout yo’ elders 
Ole Mammy Mumble-low is 
s earned her place in 


an’ betters, boy! 
my gran’mammy, an’ she 


, 
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De Evergreens by honor’ ble service, 1°11 have 
you know!” (“ Honorable service” was a famil- 
iar phrase on the place.) And then she added, 
with tremendous scorn, “‘ You could hunt stray 
cows an’ tease chillen tell you ready to die of 
ole age, an’ you would n’t never earn yo’ way 
to De Evergreens.” This was pretty severe { ir 
the little girl, whose words were usually so gen- 
tle, and she must have realized it, for in a min- 
ute she added, more softly: ‘ Lessen you mend 


yo’ ways.” 

You see, Marth’ Ann had great respect for 
old age, and, besides, she loved her helpless 
old grandmother. 

When winter came, and for days together 
Mammy could not leave her cabin, her old 
neighbors would occasionally come and sit 
with her, sending Marth’ Ann off to play with 
the children; and sometimes on Sunday her 
mother would come and spend the day, and 
Marth’ Ann, freed from duty, would go with 
the yard crowd down to the chapel. She par- 
ticularly liked to go there, because the little 
church was very beautiful, and she loved the 
music of the organ ; but more than all she loved 
to sit and watch for the golden-haired Gladys 
to come walking up the middle aisle beside 
her mother or her nursery-governess. The 
head with the yellow curls just showing over 
the top of the pew seemed to her to belong 
with those of the angels in the great stained- 
glass window ; and when service was over and 
Gladys would come out, Marth’ Ann would 
press forward to touch her skirt or the end 
of a curl with her little brown finger-tip, 
to catch her’ eye and smile, and then 
would softly hurry out so as to see her get 
into the carriage, when she would fall back 
with the other piccaninnies. 

Marth’ Ann’s little round head was a busy 
thinker, and she wondered greatly over many 
things. Most of all she wondered over the 
color question. Why were some born white 
and some black? Why would the good Lord, 
who could make so beautiful a child as Gladys, 
think out a plain, kinky-haired brown picca- 
ninny like herself? 

Just because of her color Marth’ 
thought herself ugly, but never was child more 
mistaken. She was as comely a little brown 
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maid as one would wish to see. Because her 
hair had a will of its own that was not to her 
liking, she had a way of stretching it back so 
tightly that she could scarcely shut her eyes, 
wrapping it with bits of string in tiny tufts as 
its length allowed. The result differed from 
ordinary hair-dressing, it is true, but it showed 
in fine, clear outline a beautiful head quite in 
keeping with her straight, symmetrical body. 
But the child, who easily won her way with 
young and old, was scarcely one to describe by 
feature. When it had become the cook’s 
habit to call to her fretting children, “ Run 
along an’ play wid Marth’ Ann,” and when the 
old people sitting in their doors at The Ever- 
greens would say between pipe-puffs, “I 
misses de chile mightily de days she goes up 
to de house,” and when the lady upstairs at 
the great house said to her husband, “ It seems 
to me the children in the yard play more har- 
moniously since Hester’s little girl has been 
with them,” and when Gladys spoke up from 
her play-corner in reply, “I love Marth’ Ann 
the bestest of all the colorings,” surely none of 


” 


them was thinking of the little girl’s looks. 

In answer to Gladys’s unusual remark, her 
mother laughingly asked: 

“Why do you love her best, dear?” 

“ Because,” said Gladys, “she ’s the gooder- 
est an’ the troublesomest of them all.” 

“ Troublesome, is she? How, daughter?” 

““T mean she ‘Il take the great-deal-est 
trouble for anybody. Why, mama, she’s ’most 
maked even Ulishius good, troubling with him. 
And now, when Mammy is too weaker to 
come up and play, she ’s given Ulishius the 
bossness of all the yard games, and he ’s ’most 
well of his teasing. A great many children 
would have telled on him when he bothered, 
but Marth’ Ann just getted ahead of him every 
time, and then when he wanted to come into 
the games behaviously, she would take him in 
again. Of course, he’s not the for-true leader. 
Marth’ Ann ’s that.” 

This was all new and very interesting. 

“What do you mean by being leader, 
daughter?” her mama asked, smiling. 

“Why, everything, mama. She says the 
‘“Eena, meena, mina, mo’s,’ and finds out 
who ’s i#, and she looks at the weather and 





calls out the play-places. And she says when 
things are sin and when they are just fun, and 
she stops sin every time. Old-people jokes 
are sin, and tying cats’ tails, and unsetting the 
hens, and all kind of sneakery things—” The 
little girl hesitated a moment, and then she 
added: “It seems to me, mama, that a great 
many sins come into people’s heads and try to 
get committed. One came into mine yester- 
day, and it was a hand sin, and I would n’t 
even let it slip down into my arms. I was 
afraid. And when I drived it out, it flewed 
over into another child’s head.” 

The mother took the little girl’s hand as 
she asked, “ And what was it, deary?”’ 

“Oh, I can’t tell, mama. I promiged 
Marth’ Ann I would n’t. 
shooed it out of her head, and I don’t know 


She said she just 


where it went then. Maybe it went into air. 
Marth’ Ann said it was a nawful sneakery sin. 
She says when sins bother too much she shooes 
them away with a jingle-maree.” 

‘“‘A jingle-maree? What is that, pray?” 

“A jingle-maree? Why, it ’s just—just a 
jingle-maree. Marth’ Ann says some go 
‘clinkity-clink,’ and some go other ways. The 
one she shooes botherous sins away with goes 
‘tra-la-la,’ she says. It’s easy. It’s just: 


Go out, sin, go away. Good, come in, come an’ stay. 


She says badness could n’t get in if we were 
plumb full of goodness ; there would n’t be any 
room. She is a peculiary talker, mama.” 

“Yes, I am sure she must be,” said her 
mother, with forced seriousness, looking into 
Gladys’s face as she spoke, “and I think she 
must be a sweet child, too. I am sorry you 
can’t tell me all about the sin that tempted 
you, but I am glad you and the other were 
both strong enough to drive it away.” 

Gladys was silent almost a minute before 
she answered: “‘ No, I am sure I can’t tell 
you, mama—not till I go and make it up with 
her to let mothers out of the promise; then 
I ‘ll tell you.” And presently she added: 

“If I was to take your beau-tiful music- 
box off the pier-table and carry it under the 
house and wind it up and let it play, ’way 
under where you could n’t hear it, would n’t 
that be a nawful sneakery sin, mama?”’ 
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‘“WHEN GLADYS WOULD COME DOWN MARTH’ ANN 


“T am afraid it would, daughter.” 

“That ’s what Marth’ Ann said—but no- 
body did it, mother dear.” 

When her mama took the little girl in her 
arms and kissed her, she did not let her know 
that she had unconsciously told her secret. 

“TI wish I could play with the colorings 











WOULD HAVE TO BLINK—IT WAS SO BEAUTIFUL.” 


oftenerer, mama,” said Gladys, after a while 
(“colorings ” was her own word). “And oh, 
mama, maybe I can. I told Marth’ Ann 
what you said—don’t you know?—about the 
grammar.” 

“No, dear, I don’t remember. What did 
you tell her?” 
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“Don’t you recollect what you said—that 
I could n’t play constately with them on ac- 
count of their bad grammar? Well, when I 
told her, she was perfectly delighted, and she 
‘ says that if that is all your reason, you 

need n’t to keep me from playing with them 
ever again, because they have n’t any grammar 
at all. They don't even know about it. But 
she said perhaps you meant gran’ma, and she 
says if you did, to tell you her grandma is 
goodes’-goodes’; she ’s only forgetful. But I 
told her I was sure it was n’t anything about 
Mammy. I thought it was about /anguish.” 
When her mother had recovered from her 
amusement enough to speak seriously, she said : 
“T think my little daughter might take the 
prize for peculiar language without any in- 
f struction.” And then she added: “ But as to 
Marth’ Ann, I feel sure she will never teach my 
little girl anything that is really bad. 

“How would you like, Gladys,” she said 
presently, “to have her to come and stay in 
the house with us, and to be your little maid 
—after a while, when old Mammy will not 
need her any longer?” 

For answer, Gladys put her arms around 
her mother’s neck. 

“Are you in for-true, 
mothereen?” she asked. 

“Yes, I am in for-true earnest, but do not 
speak of it until I say you may. You see, you 
have shown me how you can keep a secret, and 
I know you won’t tell.” 

When her mother spoke of the time when 
Marth’ Ann might not have to walk beside her 
grandmother, Gladys did not know that she 
was thinking of the near future when the old 
woman would go to her long rest. 

But the end came very soon after this, 
sooner than any one expected. It was on a 
bright Sunday in June, and Marth’ Ann had 
gone to chapel with the children, leaving 
Mammy with her mother. 

Seeing her asleep in her chair among the 
cool .Madeira-vines on her own porch, her 
daughter, sitting on the stoop, was beginning 
to nod, when she was roused by the familiar 
words, ‘‘ Well, I mus’ be gittin’ along,” and she 
looked up, expecting to see her rising; but 
she had not moved, and when, later, Marth’ 


honest earnest, 
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Ann went to see how she was sleeping, it was 
found that her tired spirit had flown. Away 
from the complaining body it had gone in the 
sunshine, away among the _bright-winged 
things that had been her friends in her last 
days. She was laid to rest in a beautiful grave, 
into which the children threw fresh flowers. 
Daddy sowed a handful of “mixed honey- 
blooms” seed into the fresh sod, so that, when 
its first pink carpet of crape-myrtles was gone, 
the little grave was abloom with bright flowers. 

As all those immediately concerned wanted 
it so, it seemed a simple enough thing for Marth’ 
Ann to move up to the great house; and yet, 
there were four very important dignitaries on 
the place who stoutly opposed it. Every mem- 
ber of the Evergreen community begged to 
have her remain there. Even Proud Priscilla, 
who was not at all sentimental, said she would 
“miss the little gal’s clo’es hangin’ on de 
line,” and Daddy Do-funny frankly declared 
that he needed her for “encouragement an’ 
conversation.” 

When Marth’ Ann heard these objections 
she only laughed and answered: “‘ What ’s de 
matter wid me an’ Miss Gladys goin’ on reg’lar 
days twice-t a week down to De Evergreens, 
I like to know?” 

Her ready answer solved the difficulty on 
the instant. On Monday afternoons and on 
Thursdays when the weather was fine, little 
mistress and little maid were to betake them- 
selves to the community of four at the end 
of the lane, bearers of joy and cheer. 

So began the third chapter in little Marth’ 
Ann’s life,and so great a chapter it is, so full 
of happenings and change, that it ought to 
make another story, all to itself. 

There was rejoicing in it from the beginning, 
in many ways, yes, and suffering, too. She 
had always realized the great difference be- 
tween herself and Gladys, and now, even while 
she took such delight in this near relation, 
there were times when she would have given 
her life, almost, to be white. She thought of 
it when her little brown hand would touch 
Gladys’s in turning the pages of a book. When 
they passed a mirror together, instead of being 
delighted to see herself so near the thild she 
loved so well, she saw only one white and an- 
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other black. It preyed upon her mind to such 
an extent that once, when no one was near, 
she dashed through the garden into the clump 
of pines beyond, and raising her arms and 
looking through the green into the speck of 
blue above her, she cried aloud, ‘‘ O Gord, make 
me white—white, I say, white—white!”’ and as 
she turned to come in, she added, with an effort 
toward resignation: ‘Or ef you can’t make 
me white, please make me satisfied to be black.” 

She must have confided to Daddy her feel- 
ing about this, for many times when she and 
Gladys would go to The Evergreens, she would 
talk to Daddy alone, while Gladys showed Ce- 
lestine to the women or distributed the little 
parcels she had brought for them. 

Yes, surely she must have talked it all over 
with Daddy, for in her long communings with 
herself she often called his name. Once I 
remember hearing her say, ‘‘ Daddy don’t know 





“SHE THOUGHT OF IT WHEN HER LITTLE BROWN HAND 
WOULD TOUCH GLADYS’S IN TURNING THE PAGES.” 


books, but he sho’ does know knowledge ” ; and 
when I smilingly asked her if she could repeat 
some of his “ knowledge,” she began, as if she 
were saying a lesson that she had learned 
through many repetitions: “It ’s what I és, I 
is. Ef I ’s keerless an’ no-’count, I got to 
stand for keerlessness an’ no-’countness. 


“It’s what folks does dat shows what de) 
De good an’ you 'll de good. Be good an’ 
you ‘ll do good. Dat works backwards an’ 
forwards, jes de same. Sein’ an’ doin’, dai 's 
it. °T ain’t even /ookin’ no p’tic’lar way—on'y 
clean an’ neat.” And then catching her 
breath, she added: 

“*T ain’t even whiteness —not skin-whiteness, 
nohow. Daddy say it ’s sou/-whiteness. Ue 
say you haf to keep yo’ soul pyore white, an’ 
dat ’s a troublesome color to keep. He say ef 
it was some diff’ent color, maybe a little child's 
sins mought not show on it. But white! He 
say even ef we keep it clair as we kin of sin, 
we haf to pray Gord to wash off the odds an’ 
eens we draps on it each endurin’ day. He 
say de sin-drippin’s of a single day would spot 
up a soul ef dey was lef’ overnight. Dat ’s 
how come we haf to say ‘Now I lay me’ 
eve’y night befo’ we goes to sleep. 

“IT know Gord had to wash forgitfulness offn 
my soul las’ night,” she added, with a shrug of 
her shoulders ; “ yas, an’ coveteousness, too. | 
did crave Miss Gladys’s yaller curls when she 
come out to play yisterday. Look like | 
never kin squench dat cravin’, an’ I know dey 
would n’t match a little black gal, nohow, even 
ef I had proper clo’es to go wid ’em.” 

Another time I heard her say all to herself, 
when she was alone: “ Neatness, sweetness, my 
completeness,” ‘‘ Neatness, sweetness, my com- 
pleteness,” over and over, and then she added : 
“T s’spec’ I better make up my mind to take dat 
for my tex’.” I never knew whether this was 
hers or Daddy’s thought, but it was a pure lit- 
tle reflection, surely. After she had repeated 
it several times, she said, evidently addressing 
herself: “Talk about neatness, Marth’ Ann, | 
wonder is you ment [mended] dat place you 
tore in yo’ frock? No, you ain’t, an’ you bet- 
ter!” And away she ran for needle and thread. 

The little motto, “ Neatness and sweetness,” 
had not quite satisfied her at first; that was 
clear, and she had to say it many times before 
she felt that it really was to be hers. It was 
plainly a great victory for her when she was 
able to take it without question. But it 
was not many months before those who ob- 
served the little girl knew that no small ambi- 
tion like this would fill her life. She would 
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learn tobe neat and sweet, surely,—all who try 
may be that, —but for her it would be only on 
the way to a broader life. When the first 
winter came after she went to live at the great 
house, she was sent to the cross-roads planta- 
tion school, a neat little building among the 
pines, where the mysteries of learning were 
taught by a young black man, Romeo John- 
son by name, who bravely signed himself on 
the pay-roll “ Rome E. O. Johnson,” and who 
wrote her down as “ Marthan Jonze.” She 
learned many important things during this term, 
but more than at school she learned with Gladys 
in the afternoons when the two bent over their 
lessons together. Marth’ Ann was older than 
Gladys, and she could read much more easily, 
but in some things Gladys was far ahead. She 
knew “ easy science”’ and some French, and a 
number of things that made her seem quite a 
prodigy to little Marth’ Ann; and these irregu- 
lar ‘‘ play-lessons,” taken or dropped at will, 
revealed each to the other as worthy of respect 
and affection, and the tie between the two 
strengthened with the days. 

But it is not possible to know the Father’s 
will concerning any little child whom he sends 
upon the earth. Marth’ Ann’s life was very 
humble in its beginnings, and all her teachings 
had been toward content with small things. 
She was delighted to enter service as maid to 
a fair mistress whom she adored, and who, her 
mother knew, would be a friend to her all her 
life. With eagerness she had attended the 
little cross-roads school, not even knowing that 
there might be anything for her beyond its 
power to confer, and hoping only to fit herself 
for a simple life of domestic service. 

But such was not to be hers. Far-reaching 
thoughts often came into the busy mind of the 
brown barefoot maid as she trudged down 
the road past the bare cabins on her way 
to school—thoughts filled with “whys” and 
“ wherefores ” and interrogation-points. 

It would be hard to say how she had shown 
herself in any special way as a girl of mettle 
when the prize was offered for the best com- 
position written by a pupil of the cross-roads 
school, but certain it is that the day she ran all 
the way home, bearing aloft in her arms a 
yellow-haired doll as large as Celestine, and 
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followed by about a hundred barefoot boys 
and girls, there were thoughtful people who 
said, “ Well, I am not in the least surprised.” 

The composition was written in rhyme, and 
was called “ Neatness and Sweetness.” It 
was not remarkable in itself, perhaps, but as 
an expression of a little girl’s observation and 
sympathy it was considered so unusual that 
there was a family gathering for the reading of 
it by the assembled members of Gladys’s fam- 
ily from three plantations, and the end of this 
was a unanimous decision that she must have 
every advantage which could be given her. 
The little verses showed deep feeling for the 
life of her people, and reverent ambition, and 
certainly she to whom such gifts were in- 
trusted had greater work to do than to serve 
as lady’s-maid, for to help the many humble 
is greater than to wait upon any one, even 
though she were a sceptered queen. 

There was sad need of neatness and sweet- 
ness in the poor “ quarter cabins” where the 
tired or shiftless field-hands lived; and helpers 
and teachers who work for love and not for 
gain are not many even in these great days 
of helpfulness and brotherly feeling. 

It is more than twenty years since Marth’ 
Ann wrote the prize poem at the cross-roads 
school. The first two of these she spent at the 
plantation, learning not so much from books 
as of sweet and wholesome living. Then there 
were three years in a great industrial school, 
from which she finally came, a tall, bright-eyed, 
alert girl, whom we should scarcely have known 
as the same Marth’ Ann of The Evergreens but 
for the wide-awake glance of her steady eyes. 

For five seasons she taught in the old 
school-house, line upon line, precept upon 
precept, of the new thought until she began 
dimly to see the peep of day. Then, leaving 
her classes in able hands,—and, by the way, 
Ulishius is one of her stanchest helpers,—she 
resigned her position here,so that she might 
devote her entire time to what she calls 
“cabin industries.” She has all sorts of 
work-classes of young women from five plan- 
tations—classes which meet by turns in the 
different cabins, which are always “ neatened 
and sweetened” by the hospitality, and of 
these classes she hopes in time to establish a 
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great school. Marth’ Ann has had many offers 
of high pay to teach in prosperous schools, but 
to all such she smiles and shakes her head, and 
says that her work is here. Because the old 
woman begged her so, she makes her home at 
The Evergreens with Proud Priscilla, the only 
one remaining of the days of Mammy Mum- 
ble-low, though, of course, a new-old set have 
replaced the others. Priscilla is no longer 
able to go up to the great house, but she varies 
the monotony of her days by wearing her fine 
dresses in turn; and once in a while, when she 
feels a little weak or ill, she calls Marth’ Ann 
to her and whispers that when she dies she is 
going to leave her “the hair-trunk full.” But 
Marth’ Ann will have little use for such garments 
even if she should ever fall heir to them, for she 
has adopted a dress of her own, a simple frock 
of gay plaid, with collar and cuffs of spotless 
white. Her pretty corded bonnets are made by 
her own hands, with dainty ruffles, rolled and 
whipped. In summer they are of white linen 
and in winter of black China silk, a style of her 
own devising, which she says she likes because 
it is so easily put on and off. “And,” she 
adds, with a twinkle in her eye, “it will never 
go out of fashion—because it will never come 
in.” 

It is a bright little uniform, not at all nun- 
like or demure; but it suits her, as the saying 
is, to a T. When she decided to adopt a 
dress which could be renewed and kept in 
order without planning, and which would be 
above and beyond any fashion, the color-love 
of her race was strong in her, and she let it 
have its way, and certainly nothing could be 
more joyous and delightful. But though happy, 
she is never frivolous in her work. In the cabin 
of Priscilla, to which a certain friend of her 
youth has generously added several rooms for 
her use, she has set up a great hand-loom, upon 
which the old people eagerly take turns in weav- 
ing from diagrams which the little leader makes 
out of her fertile fancy. In another, on an open 
hearth, are pots of dyestuffs, all home-made 
from the native woods and fields. There is in 
connection with this even an outdoor industry 
for the children, who are paid small sums for 


the gathering of pokeberries and walnuts and 
sundry grasses and herbs valuable for their fie 
color. Marth’ Ann is conducting a number of 
experiments in making a plaid of her own 
which will be worn by those who enter with 
her into her work, and will be called the “ Marth’ 
Ann.” There are piles of tiny samples of these 
lying upon her table, but she has not yet found 
the combination which will at once fully express 
her sentiment and satisfy her love of color. 

Of course, she is still, as in her early days, a 
maker of verse and a rhymer of proverbs and 
bits of wisdom. Indeed, it is said that she is 
preparing, in her odd hours, a little book which 
she will sometime have published, and into 
which she is putting sweet and helpful words 
for her people, all strung delightfully into 
rhyme; for she understands that verses sing 
themselves into musical minds and linger there 
often when hard proverbs in prose would stalk 
through them like stern, frock-coated preachers 
who mean nobly, but whose pompous words 
we sometimes forget. 

Of all kinds of lives which God’s people are 
living upon earth, the happiest and the most 
blessed are those spent in doing, helping, pro- 
gressing; and such to-day is the beautiful life 
of little Marth’ Ann of The Evergreens. The 
best white people along the river are all her 
friends, but her nearest friend, adviser, and 
helper is the sweet Gladys of her early days, 
long ago married, and still living at Crape- 
Myrtle. She has a little golden-haired Gladys 
of her own now, and when she goes over “to 
Marth’ Ann’s” to lend or to borrow a book or 
just to talk things over, the fair maid runs be- 
fore to open the gate, and when they have 
reached the cabin of Priscilla, Marth’ Ann 
takes the little one upon her lap and tells her 
how, in the long ago, she loved her mother 
when she was just her size and her image,— 
“only a teenchy bit fairer,’—-and of how she 
longed and even prayed to be as fair. 

Then, looking into the face of her friend, 
she adds: “ How little I knew, and how often 
have I since thanked God for the brown skin 
which makes me one with my dear people, 
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where my work lies ! 
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By ELLEN MANLY. 














THE gingerbread man and his dear little 
wife, 





In their little brown suits so neat, 
Stood side by side by the baking-pan, 
Quite out of sorts with the heat. 
Their smiles were sweet, but their tempers 
bad, 
And something happened, extremely sad. 





The woman began it, of course. Said she, Then the gingerbread woman sobbed so hard 
“You ’re the homeliest man in town! That she cried out one of her eyes, 
Your head is too large, and your feet toosmall, But he scolded on till he grew quite 
And your color is quite too brown; cracked, 
And if there is anything I despise, And both of them looked like guys ; 
’T is a pair of little, black, beady eyes! ” When, ashamed of themselves, their anger 
passed, 


And a gingerbread truce was 
signed at last. 





“We never will quarrel again!” 
cried she, 
“For I ’m sure it is most 
absurd, 
And with dispositions as sweet 
as ours 
I can’t see how it occurred — 
Why, youknow, my dear, when 
nothing goes wrong 
We are just angelic the whole 
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day long! 

















The gingerbread man flew into a rage. 
“Just look at yourself!” cried he. 
, “You are much too fat, and your nose is 
| flat, 

And your squint is a sight to see; 
While your dress is shockingly out of style, 
And every one ’s tired of that same old 
smile!” 
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But never a “next time” came, alas! 
To the queer little people in brown. 
That very same hour they were introduced 
To the best little boy in town. 
“I ’m delighted to meet such a pair!” 
he, 
And promptly invited them both to tea. 


quoth 
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A little while later, when Norah came 
To carry the dishes away, 
The gingerbread people had disappear 
In gingerbread style, they say, 
And a couple of currants rolling round 
With some little brown crumbs, were all 
she found! 








A FRIGATE’S NAMESAKE. 


By ALicE BaLcu ABBOT. 


[This story was begun in the November number. | 
CHAPTER V.. 


ELEVEN o'clock next morning found Mr. 
Thurston’s cat-boat, the “ Freya,” rocking 
jauntily at her anchor, eleven miles out to sea. 

Three lines were over her sides, and three 
hands were eagerly awaiting the twitch that 
might serve to announce that the chief ingre- 
dient of the chowder was assured. But even 
in the presence of such appetites as can be 
aroused only by a four hours’ dance over white- 
capped rollers with the keen breath of the 
ocean salting one’s lips, the party of three 
talked neither of cod nor of chowder. 


The great question referred to by Mr. 
Thurston the night before was in full tide of 
discussion—the question: Which of the heroes 
whose deeds shine forth in the annals of the 
United States Navy one would choose to have 
been. 

“T tell the Frigate,” Mr. Thurston was say- 
ing, “that she has no right to any choice 
other than Porter. To have captured the first 


prize from the enemy’s navy, and then in one 
cruise to have cost him fourteen thousand tons 
of shipping and four hundred men, finishing 
up the same with one of the most magnificent 
of sea-engagements, fighting, too, with the 
knowledge of having, by respect to the laws 
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of neutrality, lost the opportunity of destroy- 
ing your foe, who in his turn was openly dis- 
regarding those laws—I will leave it to you, 
Bruce; should n’t you think such a record 
ought to satisfy any one?” 

“But, uncle,” protested Essex, “he struck 
his ship.” 

“And you don’t believe in that proceed- 
ing?” asked Mr. Bruce. 

Essex looked thoughtful. “‘I don’t think I 
would say quite so much as that, because I 
suppose it is the one thing to be done some- 
times. Only,” and the sailor-capped head gave 
a most vigorous nod, “I would never choose 
to have been any one who did it.” 

“Now, my gentleman,” said Mr. Thurston, 
“hauled down his colors, but not till he had 
done a fine amount of the reverse business.” 

Essex began to dimple. 

“Uncle Owen! you have changed again!” 

“Well! who turned her back on Perry for 
Admiral Worden, I should like to know? And 
from something I heard the other day I 
judged that even the latter gentleman was be- 
ginning to totter on his pedestal.” 

The color rose slowly in Essex’s cheeks. 
“That was only two, and I am sure my third 
will be my last; and you have had six. Oh, 
uncle, who is the new one?” 

Mr. Thurston’s eyes twinkled. 

“ Guess.” 

“Uncle! it is n’t Decatur?” 

“What may be your objections to him? ” 

“ But to choose him after Somers and Cush- 
ing! You see,” turning to their guest, “‘ uncle 
decided that he would rather have done some 
brave, daring single deed like the ketch at 
Tripoli or torpedoing the ram ‘ Albemarle.’ ” 

Which explanation being given, Essex looked 
again at her uncle with reproachful eyes that 
demanded further information. 

“T was reading up Decatur again the other 
evening,” said the gentleman, “and it seems 
to me he had about as fine a variety in his 
career as any one could desire: blowing up the 
‘Philadelphia,’ commander of the ‘ Constitu- 
tion’ at cwenty-five, then the big United States- 
Macedonian fight, and the putting an end 
to the Barbary tribute imposition; that last, 
the collecting damages from the bey and dey, 





especially strikes my fancy as being a most 
unique entertainment. I suppose my Lady 
Frigate objects to the surrender of the ‘ Presi- 
dent’; but she will please remember that it was 
to a whole squadron, not to a single ship.” 

“Tt isn’t that.” Essex paused, then turned 
impetuously, appealing to the third member of 
the party: 

“ Would n’t you rather have done one grand, 
brave thing, and died doing it, as Somers did, 
than have taken up Barbarous collections and 
all the rest, and after it all let yourself be killed 
in a duel?” 

“T declare, I had forgotten the duel!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Thurston; “before making my 
final decision I shall have to consider. Mean- 
while, Bruce, suppose you play the game, too. 
Now! given the standing room, whose shoes 
would you have chosen to occupy? ” 

Evidently Mr. Bruce needed no time for 
consideration. ‘“ My choice ran the Vicksburg 
batteries and swept past the forts of New 
Orleans and over the torpedoes into Mobile 
Bay. Who is it, Miss Essex?” 

“Farragut!” was the quick, pleased ex- 
clamation. 

“Perhaps,” said Mr. Bruce, “you would 
enjoy hearing about my one meeting with the 
great admiral?” 

The eager delight in Essex’s face was all the 
assurance needed. 

“Tt was when I was a little fellow about 
I was paying a visit to my 
The admiral al- 


eight years old. 
grandmother in New York. 
ways called there when in the city, for on one 
of his cruises in the East he had known and 
loved a young midshipman uncle of mine 
who had died in Hongkong harbor. Late 
one afternoon I was busily playing in the 
nursery, when my Aunt Nancy appeared and 
took me downstairs and into the drawing-room, 
where a shadowy figure was standing in front 
of the open fire. My aunt led me forward, 
saying, ‘Admiral, this is my nephew, Henry 
Bruce; Henry, this is Admiral Farragut, one 
of the best friends your family and your coun- 
try have ever had.’ There was something in 
the way these words were said that has made 
me always remember them. I also remember 
the admiral’s laughing protest, ‘Miss Nancy, 
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oh, Miss Nancy!’ as he drew me between 
his knees and proceeded to send my small 
soul into absolute rapture by placing his gor- 
geous hat upon my head, and arranging his 
sword so that after several frantic pulls I suc- 
ceeded in drawing it 
from its scabbard. 


4 FRIGATE’S 


NAMESAKE, Jan. 


Mr. Thurston laughed. The question eyi- 
dently brought up some amusing recolle: 
“Ask the Frigate if she ever went over there, 
But perhaps it would be better for me t 


the story. You don’t mind, littlhe woman?” 





When he had gone, | 
I trotted back to the | 
nursery as quickly as 
possible; then, with 
my face pressed close 
against the window, 
made up my young 
mind that I would 
rather be the gold- 
laced gentleman who 
at that moment was 
walking across the 
square than any one 
else in the whole wide 
world. So I decided 
your great question 
long years ago.” 

“What a delightful 
happening that was!” 
Essex exclaimed. 

“ Was it not?—only 
a little more delightful 
than one which came 
about over twenty 
years later.” 

“Was that a Navy 
one too?” 

Mr. Bruce looked 
mischievous. “I think 
I will keep that a se- 
cret till you have told 
us your third and very 




















last choice.” 

“Sure enough, Frig- 
ate!” said Mr. Thurston. “ You have n’t en- 
lightened us. Who is the fortunate gentleman 
upon whom your choice has fallen? ” 

A shade of reluctance came into Essex’s 
face; then, much to her delight, Mr. Bruce 
asked suddenly : 

“Ts n’t the old ‘ Constitution’ somewhere in 
this region? Portsmouth cannot be a great 
distance from here, if I know geography.” 


““ESSEX SEATED HERSELF, AND GRASPED THE SPOKES FIRMLY 





IN BOTH HANDS.” 


“No, sir’’ ; but somehow Essex’s line seemed 
to need her very closest attention for the next 
few minutes. 

“Last summer a party of us planned a trip 
to Portsmouth by sloop. ‘The Frigate, here, 
having discovered that Old 
moored in the navy-yard over there, was all 
excitement; sat up in the bow the whole way, 
and positively whistled up the wind for us. 


Ironsides was 
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But, alas! just as we were rounding into the 
harbor, she made the discovery, from some- 
thing said by one of the party, that the fa- 
mous ship was not, at present, in exactly the 
condition in which Hull had left her. Conse- 
quently when we reached the city, one mem- 
ber of the party absolutely refused to go 
ashore; and if you would like any description 
of Portsmouth harbor, except what can be ob- 
tained by a direct view seaward, I advise you 
not to apply to that same person.” 

“The idea of thinking I would want to 
look at the Constitution with a roof over her!” 

The scorn in Essex’s voice as she spoke the 
last words was indescribable. 

And now came a new interruption to the 
conversation, this time from far down in the 
depths of the sea; for the time being, all 
questions but that of the nature of the twitch- 
ing power at the other end of Essex’s line 
were dismissed. 

“T do hope it is n’t one of those stupid sea- 
robins!” exclaimed the little fisherwoman. A 
sudden gleam of silver flashed up through the 
green water. The line came in quicker and 
quicker; one moment more and the chowder 
was assured. 

Essex backed around while her uncle took 
the fish from the hook. 

“T like the waiting, the pulling in, and the 
eating; but the between part is horrid.” 

The “catch” having been safely stowed 
away, Mr. Thurston glanced from his watch 
to the little pennant waving at the masthead. 

“T told mother to have Jim drive her over to 
meet us at the Point; and if we are to be there 
in season, it is high time we were under way.” 

When all had been made shipshape for the 
return voyage, Mr. Thurston said quietly : 

“ Frigate, you may take the wheel.” 

The words had barely left his lips when his 
little niece was in at the tiny cabin’s entrance 
and out again. Her sailor-cap was left be- 
hind, and under one arm she carried a sort of 
box-hassock. Placing this beside the wheel, 
she seated herself, and grasped the spokes 
firmly in both hands. After that it was a 
clear case of “Don’t speak to the man—or 
rather, to the little woman—at the wheel.” 
The gentlemen talked of yachts and their 
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rigging, also of the comparative merits of 
sloops and cat-boats, subjects which usually 
possessed the greatest interest for Essex. But, 
for the time being, her thoughts were wholly 
centered about two points—the slightest flut- 
ter of the edge of the white canvas spreading 
above them, and the appearing of a certain 
break in the far-away shore-line that marked 
the entrance to the home bay. With the ex- 
ception of a word or two to her uncle in re- 
gard to some rearrangement of the sheet, the 
little helmswoman did not open her lips until 
the Freya was almost abreast of the two 
figures waiting on the sandy point. 

Mr. Thurston pulled out his watch and, smil- 
ing at his niece, gave a nod of satisfaction, 
saying : 

“Well sailed, skipper; I doubt if I could 
have done any better myself.” 

Not long after, the Freya, with furled wings 
and deserted decks, was rocking lazily at her 
anchor just inside the bay, while her late 
passengers, transferred to her little boat, were 
riding rapidly toward the beach on the crest 
of a white-capped breaker; and if there is 
any more enchanting fashion of reaching land, 
it is yet to be discovered—the hasty shipping 
of the oars, the exciting wait for the first jar 
of the keel against the sand, followed by the 
quick leap overboard, and then all hands on 
the rope to outwit the back-rushing swirl of 
white foam when the wave retires. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue fishing-party found Mrs. Thurston 
awaiting them beside a rocky fireplace which 
had served for many similar occasions. Jim 
had collected driftwood, so it remained only 
to light the fire and fill the kettle. 

Mr. Thurston having declared that Jim’s 
help was all-sufficient for the chowder-making, 
the other three adjourned to the beach. 
Here, Essex, after a whispered consultation 
with her mother, proceeded to deal out three 
small crackers apiece. As she offered Mr. 
Bruce his ration, she felt obliged to apologize 
for its scantiness: “When you taste Uncle 
Owen’s chowder, I ’m quite sure that you will 
be glad to be as hungry as you possibly can.” 
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Half an hour later, when they gathered 
around the bountifully spread table-cloth, the 
guest, having taken the first spoonful from the 
steaming bowl before him, looked across to 
where a pair of anxious eyes were fixed upon 
his face, and said in his most serious tone: 
“Miss Essex, it will always be one of the last- 
ing regrets of my life that I allowed myself 
even one of those small crackers.” 

The afternoon was somewhat advanced by 
the time the sea-air appetites were fully satis- 
fied; but the wind was holding in such fine 
fashion that Mr. Thurston proposed that Jim 
should drive back the carriage, and that the party 
should go for another sail, returning at sunset. 
So once more the Freya spread her wings and 
danced merrily out to sea, behaving her very 
prettiest, until, just as she was put about for 
the homeward run, the wind which had blown 
so blithely all day suddenly turned saucy. 
The consequence was that the landing at the 
Thurston wharf was made by moonlight. 

Mrs. Thurston hurried immediately to the 
house to attend to the delayed supper. Her 
brother remained behind to set the Freya in 
order. Therefore it happened that once again 
Mr. Bruce and Essex found themselves walking 
up the house-slope, and once again the gentle- 
man took the occasion to put a question to his 
little companion: 

“Miss Essex, how good a friend of yours 
would a person need to be, to be trusted with 
the knowledge of that third and last choice?” 

“‘T shall be very glad to tell you now,” an- 
swered Essex. “It was only that I did not 
feel like talking about him out there in the 
boat, when everything seemed so bright and 
jolly. My choice is James Lawrence.” 

“Do you mean Captain Lawrence who com- 
manded the ‘ Chesapeake’? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ But if ever a ship was badly beaten—”’ 

“Beaten! Oh, yes, sir—but she never struck 
her colors ; the enemy had to haul them down.” 

“Well, that fact is news to me. The truth 
is that I think I used rather to avoid that 
Chesapeake affair.” 

“That was just like me,” cried Essex, 
eagerly. “I always used to skip the chapter 


whenever I came to it on my navy history. 
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Jan, 
Then one day I decided that it was n’t quite 
fair not to try to know and remember about a 
man because he did not win; so I read all J 
could find—about his being with Decatur when 
they blew up the Philadelphia, and his tak- 
ing one of those shaky gunboats across the At- 


lantic, and the splendid ‘ Peacock’ victory; 
and then, when I came to the Chesapeake and 
were so miserable 


read how the crew and 


everything was against him, somehow his bra- 
very seemed a great deal finer than if every- 
thing had gone right. Does n’t it seem strange 
that those words he said when he was dying 
were really worth a great deal more than tak- 
ing the ‘Shannon’ or ten frigates would have 
been? ” 

“You think they were?” 

“Oh, don’t you?” There was a note of 
anxious protest in the little girl’s voice. It 
would certainly be most disappointing if this 
new friend were to disagree on this important 
point. Evidently her cause needed strength- 
ening. ‘I am sure Perry must have thought 
so, or he would n’t have taken his flag with 
him when he crossed over to the ‘ Niagara.’ 
But were n’t you glad that he went back to the 
‘Lawrence’ for the surrender, and don’t you 
think, if you were fighting on a war-ship and 
saw the words, ‘Don’t give up the ship!’ 
would n’t they make you feel—” Here Essex 
came to a stop. It had suddenly dawned 
upon her that she was doing more than her 
share of the talking. 

But her companion’s quiet ‘“ Would n’t I 
feel how?” brought the rest of her question 
with a rush: “Like fighting with all you 
might till your ship had won, or going down 
with colors flying, as the ‘Cumberland’ did?” 

“Essex,” called Mrs. Thurston from the 
lighted dining-room window, “ will you pour 
the water, dear?” And so vanished the 
chance of discovering Mr. Bruce’s opinion 
upon the “ third and last choice.” 

Supper was finished. Mr. Thurston had 
gone to the stable for the wagon that was to 
take Mr. Bruce to the station. The latter was 
upstairs, and Essex and her mother were wait- 
ing in the hallway to bid their guest good-by. 

“ Mother, is n’t Mr. Bruce a good friend?” 

“ Uncle Owen has always so regarded him.” 
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‘But I-meant, a good friend to me.” 
What do you consider makes ‘a good 
friend’ to my little girl?” 
“Why, somebody I can tell things to, and 


*“**1 SHALL MAKE IT MY DUTY, AND PLEASURE TOO, TO LEARN ALL THAT I CAN 
CONCERNING CAPTAIN LAWRENCE.’” (SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


whom I want to have think the same way I 
do about things that I care about.” 

A step on the veranda stopped the conver- 
sation. 

“ Margaret,” called Mr. Thurston from the 
doorway, “it is a beautiful night. Suppose I 
take the Frigate along to keep me awake on 
the drive home.” 

There was a moment’s anxiety while the 
mother’s protests as to proper bedtime hours 
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and ‘sufficient excitement for one day’ were 
being overruled. But Uncle Owen won the 
day, and Essex went flying up the stairway 
two steps at a time to fetch her reefer jacket. 
While she was ab 
sent onthiserrand Mr. 
Bruce came down. 
“We are waiting 
for the Frigate,” Mr. 
Thurston explained. 
His friend gave a 
quick glance toward 
“ Mrs. 


Thurston, would you 


the stairway. 


ever lend that little 
daughter of yours?” 
“T never have, as 
yet.” 
‘I was afraid it 
was a useless ques- 
tion. The truth is, I 
have a beloved little 
aunt, to me the most 
precious person in 
the world since my 
mother died. When- 
ever I make a very 
charming discovery, 
I always long to share 
it with her, and it is 
for that purpose I am 
coveting your little 
daughter with all my 
might.” 
“Does your aunt 
live in the city?” 
“No; I only wish 
she did; but she is 
very busily employed 
in being grandmother 
and mother to the children of one of her bro- 
thers far away out in Wineegan.” 
“That was Essex’s birth State,’ 


’ 


said Mrs. 
Thurston, “and I have always intended tak- 
ing her back for a visit.” 

“Then perhaps my desire may come true 
sometime in the future. Ah! there is Miss 
Essex, so I suppose it is time to say good-by.” 
During the drive to the station Essex was 


very silent. Her uncle had advised her taking 
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a nap, in order that she might be prepared 
to keep him from doing the same when they 
were returning; but there were no signs of 
sleepiness in the eyes looking out upon the 
The day had 


far reaches of moonlit marsh. 
brought plenty of material for new thoughts, 








> 








*** MOTHER, MAY I TRY IT ON NOW, WITH MY NEW STOCKINGS AND SLIPPERS?’”” 


and not the least among these was the question 
whether she would ever be sure that her new 
friend shared her admiration for her especial 
hero. 

On reaching the station, Mr. Thurston went 
inside to make some inquiry concerning the 
trains. 

Mr. Bruce, standing on the platform at the 
carriage-side, prepared to say his good-by : 

“Miss Essex, I feel sure that we shall have 
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a chance to finish our conversation some day. 
In the meantime, though I cannot promise to 
let Farragut go, I shall make it my duty, and 
pleasure too, to learn all that I can concern- 
ing Captain Lawrence.” 

“Thank you so much!” exclaimed Essex. 
“And would you 
mind telling me now 
what that other hap- 
pening was?” 

“Surely enough! 
There was a bargain 
made, was n’t there? 
Here comes the head- 
light, so I shall only 
have time to give you 
the date, and the rest 
you can supply for 
yourself. The 
pening took place on 
the last day of last 
month; you know, 
it is October now. 
Good-by ; and shake 


1 
nap- 


Alert’s paw for me.” 
The engine came 
up to the station, and 
Essex’s new friend 
was gone. 

* Now, 
said Uncle 
taking the 
one hand and draw- 
ing his little 
close to him, “ this is 


Frigate,” 
Owen, 
reins in 


niece 


an excellent opportu- 
nity for a hearing on 
the subject of that 
last hero of yours.” 

Essex settled her- 
self with a deep feeling of content. When 
Uncle Owen spoke in that tone there was no 
danger of “ making fun,” and she was glad to 
trust him with precious secrets. 


(SEE PAGE 242.) 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tue winter following Mr. Bruce’s visit to 
the island went swiftly by, and spring had 
come—the spring that saw the opening of the 
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great fair in Chicago, and brought the Span- 
ish caravels to the American shores. 

Essex had been especially interested in 
hearing of the latter, and of the great gather- 
ing of war-ships which was to celebrate their 
arrival in New York harbor. 

One evening early in April, when Mr. 
Thurston returned with the mail, she ran to 
meet him, calling out: 

“Is there anything new about the ships? ” 

“Yes; a distinguished young woman has 
been asked to review them as they come up 
the harbor.” 

“Uncle—really! Who is it?” 

“Well, it is n’t Queen Victoria. Here is a 
letter you can take in to mother. I think 
probably there is a message in it that may an- 
swer your question.” 

There were three notes in the envelope: 
one for her uncle, which had evidently been 
opened; one for her mother, directed in the 
same writing; and the third bearing her own 
name in an unknown, dainty, old-fashioned 


hand. It read: 


My DEAR LITTLE FRIEND (for of course being my 
nephew’s makes you mine as well): Ever since I 
heard of the branch United States Navy station he dis- 
covered last fall, I have been wishing that, in some 
way, the chance might come to me for making the ac- 
quaintance of its littke commandant. And now, if she 
will have it so, I think my wish may come true. I am 
staying here in New York, so as to be present at the 
big war-ship party that Miss Columbia is to give the 
last of the month, and I am very anxious to have some 
young eyes and spirits to help me enjoy it. Do you 
not think that a Frigate’s Namesake ought to be able to 
furnish the best varieties of those blessings? And 
will you please tell your mother that if she will lend 
you to me for those few days, I will promise to guard 
you as my own. 

With love to her and to your little self, from 

Mr. Bruce’s AUNT NANcy. 


“Would you like to go, daughter?” asked 
Mrs. Thurston, as she finished reading the 
three notes. 

“Could I, mother?” 

“We will see what your uncle has to say 
about it.” 

And when Mr. Thurston came in and an- 
nounced his intention of accepting the invita- 
tion, the cup of his niece’s joy was filled to 
the brim. There was just one question: “ Do 
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you suppose there will be many people in the 
house for me to meet?”’ 

Mrs. Thurston turned to the note in her 
hand. “ Mr. Bruce says that his brother’s fam- 
ily is away in Europe, so there will be only his 
aunt and himself.” 

With that answer the “cup” overflowed ; 
and the immediate result was a wild sort of 
war-dance executed for Judy’s benefit while 
the great news was being told. 

“Essex,” said her mother, the day after the 
arrival of the invitation, “I was wondering 
whether you would like to have a new dress. 
You know, girls of your age rarely wear sailor- 
suits for all occasions. Of course you will 
give them up sometime, and I thought that per- 
haps you would like to make the change now.” 

“Do I look very. queer in them?” 

“ Not the least, in my opinion.” 

“Then it does n’t matter what any one else 
thinks.” And so the great question of ward- 
robe, usually of such importance in a little 
girl’s first visit to the city, was quickly settled ; 
or at least so Essex thought. But two days be- 
fore that on which she was to start for New 
York she discovered that her mother and 
uncle had evidently planned otherwise. 

Mr. Thurston had been visiting Boston that 
day, and had returned with the unpleasant 
tidings that an unexpected business appoint- 
ment falling due within the next few days 
would prevent him from accompanying his 
little niece. However, he had succeeded in 
finding an escort, an elderly lady friend who 
would gladly take Essex in charge. He had 
also telegraphed the state of affairs to Mr. 
Bruce, who had sent a reply saying that Alert 
must be sure to come as substitute. 

“ After receiving that,” said Mr. Thurston, 
“T decided that it was hardly showing proper 
appreciation of the honor of the invitation not 
to have any new decorations. So, as Alert’s 
mistress evidently had no aspirations in that 
direction, I bought some for him. I hope they 
will meet with your approval.” 

The sober expression which had come into 
Essex’s face at the first part of his news 
changed to one of pleased curiosity as she 
bent over the parcel which her uncle threw 
into her lap as he finished his sentence. 
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The first paper being removed disclosed two 
packages and a soft bundle. The latter was 
opened first. Out rolled something long and 
silken and navy-blue. 

“Uncle Owen!” cried Essex. Mr. Thurs- 
ton regarded the contents with calm interest. 

“Tt hardly seemed necessary to purchase 
two pairs. To walk on his hind legs is cer- 
tainly the very least that Alert can do on such 
a festive occasion.” 

The second package contained a handsome 
nickel-plated dog-collar with the inscription, 
“Alert, Thurston Island, Essex Co., Mass.” 

““T am so glad you had only his own name,” 
was Essex’s comment. “If I were a dog, it 
would hurt my feelings dreadfully to have my 
collar marked only with my master’s name.” 

Then came the last parcel. “If you think 
they will make the gentleman too proud,” said 
Uncle Owen, “ perhaps some one else might 
be persuaded to wear them.” 

The last fold of tissue-paper fell aside. 
There lay the prettiest pair of slippers that 
the eyes of a twelve-year-old little maid ever 
beheld. Not only was the leather of the 
blackest and shiniest, but each little shoe was 
adorned with two bewitching rosettes, one on 
the toe, the other on the strap across the in- 
step, and in the center of each gleamed the 
daintiest of silver anchors. 

At this stage of proceedings words failed to 
be of use; consequently, Mr. Thurston’s neck 
was immediately put in the greatest peril 
which had threatened it since Christmas. 

At bedtime came a second surprise. 

“Look on my bed, on your way to your 
room,” said Mrs. Thurston, with a smile, as 
she kissed her daughter good-night. 
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Hardly waiting for her candle to kindle, 
Essex rushed upstairs, returning presently in 
as rapid a fashion to ask: 

“‘ Mother, may I try it on now, with my new 
stockings and slippers?” 

Permission was given, and in an incredibly 
short time the silver-anchored rosettes danced 
gaily into the room. 

“H’m-m,” said Uncle Owen; “if that is 
full-dress uniform for a visit to New York, | 
should say that, on the whole, it seems to be 
quite a success.” 

And yet the new gown was nothing more 
than a sailor-suit. But the material, in this 
case, was fleecy white bunting, and the trim- 
ming was row upon row of narrow silver braid 
on sleeves and skirt and collar, while in each 
corner of the latter, and in the space above its 
joining in front, was a large star beautifully 
embroidered in silver thread. 

There was no question as to how the new 
“uniform” suited the notions of the wearer. 
The little daughter’s “How could you think 
of anything so lovely!” was all the thanks the 
mother needed. 

One further preparation for the visit was 
yet to be made. 

“Uncle,” said Essex, the next morning, 
“may I have Jim and the little wagon for an 
hour and a half this afternoon? ” 

‘“‘ Absolutely necessary? ” 

“ 7 think so.” 

“Very well; I will tell him to be around at 
three o’clock.” 

That was all. A wonderful man was that 
uncle of Essex Thurston’s! He had the rare 
gift of knowing when to grant an unusual re- 
quest, even if the reason was not forthcoming. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. * 


By Tupor JENKS. 


“Our clock strikes when there is a change from hour to hour, but no hammer in the Horologe 
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of Time peals through the universe when there is a change from Era to Era.”— CARLYLE. 


THOUGH time flows on in an undivided, un- 
resting tide, mankind marks its course by fixed 
periods. Days, weeks, months, and years pass 
without especial wonder; but the ending of a 
century comes but once to almost all of us, and 
history gives to each hundred years a character 
of its own. 

Supposing we were immortals who had lived 
since the beginning of the Christian era, and 
had witnessed the drama played by the na- 
tions upon the globe, what have we seen during 
the nineteen hundred years since the birth of 
Jesus Christ? Let us briefly review the acts 
of this mighty drama: 


THE FIRST CENTURY. 


Except along the coasts of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, the whole world is uncivilized. All 
these coasts are ruled by the Romans from 
their mighty city. In the Holy Land the Jew- 
ish nation is overcome and dispersed, and Brit- 
ain also is made Roman by conquest. 

The world is plundered of its wealth to fill 
Rome with palaces, and, secure because of 
their all-conquering armies, the wealthy Romans 
give themselves to extravagance and _ follies. 
The new Romans are not like those who made 
the empire ; the rich seek only amusement and 
are without religion, the poor are beggared and 
lazy. There is among the people a new reli- 
gious body known as Christians, who, perse- 
cuted and tortured, yet cannot be suppressed. 
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SECOND CENTURY. 


The Roman Empire widens, and brings peace 
to those coming under the rule of its good em- 
perors. But the Christians and Jews, refusing 
obedience, are ever pursued and punished. To 
govern the united world laws are wisely made 
and strongly enforced. Marcus Aurelius, the 
emperor, and Epictetus, the slave, teach phi- 
losophy ; Galen, the doctor, Ptolemy, the geog- 
rapher, Plutarch and Tacitus, historians, write 
books that will be read so long as learning lasts 
—read with admiration. But the armies of 
Rome are hired soldiers; farmers and laborers 
are slaves and convicts. The Northern races 
are learning the arts of war and peace from their 
Roman enemy, while the Romans themselves are 
becoming idlers, forgetting the virtues by which 
their ancestors won the empire of the world. 


THIRD CENTURY. 


As Roman power weakens, that of other 
races grows; and, pushed by fiercer tribes, the 
Franks, Goths, and Persians cross into the em- 
pire and seem about to overwhelm it. Then 
Rome’s rulers, in their fright, forget their court 
mummery and politics, and with a last effort 
force back the foreign nations and destroy their 
newly risen governments. In this way falls 
Queen Zenobia, the Syrian. Meanwhile, em- 
perors are made and unmade by warring armies, 
until Aurelian and Diocletian become strong, 
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and as despots restore order. But, in defend- 
ing his empire, Diocletian divides it, and thus 
makes its destruction sure. The Christians, 
ever persecuted, are growing in power and 
numbers. 

FOURTH CENTURY. 

Constantine, the great emperor, leaves Rome 
for Byzantium, named for him Constantinople, 
and makes it his capital, so as better to govern 
both Europe and Asia. This results in dividing 
the Eastern from the Western Empire. After 
the most bitter persecutions, Christianity has 
conquered, and is the religion of the empire. 
The Northern and Western races, Alemanni, 
Goths, Persians, press ever more closely around 
the falling empire, and even force entrance, 
though held back long enough to come under 
the influence of its civilization. 


FIFTH CENTURY. 
The Western Empire gives way before the in- 
vaders. Rome is captured by Alaric the Goth. 
Britain is abandoned by Roman troops, and 
entered by Saxons, Angles, and Jutes; Spain 
and Gaul are overrun by the Visigoths and the 
Franks ; Africa by the Vandals. The Eastern 
Empire is attacked by the Asiatic Huns, who 
are beaten off by Romans, Goths, and Franks. 
The same race also invades Italy. The power 
of Rome ceases; and new, unspoiled races, 
taking up her language, system of laws and the 
Christian religion, become owners of her lands 
and beginners of modern nations. 


SIXTH CENTURY. 

The “ Dark Ages” begin. The new races, 
coming in successive waves, gradually unite with 
the old, and the Latin tongue slowly changes 
into three dialects that will form Spanish, Ital- 
ian, and French. The conquerors of Britain, 
not mingling with Romans, keep their own 
tongue, which is the foundation of our Eng- 
lish. Justinian, Emperor of the East, for a 
time reconquers much western territory, and 
causes Roman law to be made into a code that 
lasts to-day. Christianity survives and even 


overcomes the conquering nations, founding in 
Rome a new empire over the minds of men. 
Monasteries, refuges for learning, increase in 
The Northern races, born free, bring 


number. 
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ideas of freedom, and in their newly conquered 
homes learn the arts of peace and civilization. 
SEVENTH CENTURY. 
“Mohammed, an Arabian camel-driver, be- 
comes the prophet of a new religion, which is 
written in the Koran. His followers, despising 
death, win their way eastward to India, westward 
to the ocean, with their swords, even besieging 
Constantinople ; but the Eastern emperor, Her- 
aclius, holds his own for a time. Meanwhile, 
European peoples are becoming settled in their 
territories, gaining and losing ground, but with- 
out great changes. In Britain have arisen 
small kingdoms of Angles and Saxons, learning 
to rule and to unite into stronger governments. 
They have been little influenced by Roman 
civilization, but are Christianized, and thus are 
afterward brought into touch with European 
thought. . In Gaul are the brave Franks, ex- 
panding over more territory as they prosper 
under Christian rulers, the one race strong 
enough to resist Mohammed’s Saracens. 


EIGHTH CENTURY. 

The Saracens win northern Africa, enter and 
occupy Spain except at the north, then cross 
into France, threatening to overwhelm Europe 
and Christianity. The Saracens are attack- 
ing from the East also, besieging Constantino- 
ple, which successfully defends itself with 
“ Greek fire.” The followers of the Arabian 
camel-driver, grown into a great empire with 
the rich civilization depicted in the “ Arabian 
Nights,” become rivals of all Europe, but are 
defeated by the Franks after twenty years of 
war. The Franks, under great rulers, also con- 
quer the Northern Saxons and Italy. Charle- 
magne, their king, is at length crowned Emperor 
of the West by Pope Leo in Rome, and reigns 
wisely over the lands of the old Roman Em- 
pire, sending minor rulers to hold sway in 
all parts of Europe, and establishing schools. 
Thus Christendom becomes German, and learn- 
ing is revived. The Saracens bring with them 
into Europe the learning of Greece and the 
East. In Britain the Northmen raids begin. 


NINTH CENTURY. 


Charlemagne’s death causes his empire to 
break* into the kingdoms from which great 
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modern nations are to grow. In Britain the 
small kingdoms unite, but the whole land is 
troubled by the Northmen’s attacks. Alfred 
the Great fosters a beginning of literature, 
establishes jury trials, and even makes successful 
resistance to the Northern robbers. The Sara- 
cens’ empire, though still powerful, is becoming 
divided and losing force, but has begun the 
later division between the Eastern Church of 
Constantinople and the Western of Rome. In 
all Christendom governments are better, learn- 
ing increases, war is less frequent. 

TENTH CENTURY. 

The Eastern Franks (Germans) become pow- 
erful, joining with North Italy and other lands; 
the Western Franks (France) give up lands to 
the Northmen, who establish Normandy and 
become Christians; England is fighting the 
Danes (Northmen), and is at last overcome by 
them. In Spain the Saracens have formed an 
empire distinguished for learning and civiliza- 
tion, but by their religion and race remain 
separate from the rest of Europe. Feudalism, a 
system of government due to conquest, under 
which system all Europe is to remain for hun- 
dreds of years, becomes well established. There 
is wide-spread fear lest the end of the world is 
to come in the year 1000. 

ELEVENTH CENTURY. 

The Normans, under Duke William, defeat 
the Saxon Harold at Hastings, conquer Eng- 
land, and gradually unite with the races already 
there. The Roman Papacy becomes one of 
the greatest powers in Europe, opposing even 
the emperors, and serves to unite Christendom. 
In the East the Asiatic Turks first rise into 
power, displacing the Saracens. Chivalry be- 
gins, and the First Crusade sends a great army 
that conquers its way into Jerusalem. 

TWELFTH CENTURY. 

The crusades continue, and are opposed by 
the great Saladin, Sultan of Egypt, who defeats 
the attacks upon Jerusalem, and takes Palestine 
from the Christians. Orders of knighthood, 
based upon the laws of chivalry, rise into power 
throughout Europe, making warfare less bar- 
barous, causing greater reverence for woman- 
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hood, and refining manners. The nations of 

Europe, as they are to last, are being organ- 

ized, and smaller states tend to unite. 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 

The Tatars, or Moguls, come pouring from 
Asia into Europe, conquering, slaying, burn- 
ing, making deserts wherever they pass. Under 
Genghis Khan they devastate nearly all Asia 
and much of Europe, and for a hundred years 
retain their power. In England the barons 
check the power of the throne, forcing the 
signing of the Great Charter.’ Throughout 
Europe the burghers, or dwellers in towns, be- 
come richer, freer, and more powerful, and 
cities unite to protect themselves from injustice. 
The supporters of the popes and those of the 
emperors oppose one another. The crusades 
fail, but bring wealth by commerce, increase 
learning, and change forms of government. 
Many great cathedrals and palaces of Europe 
are built. Italy’s wealthy merchant-cities arise. 
Dante, the great Italian poet, begins his writing. 

FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

France and England are fighting for leader- 
ship. Switzerland wins independence from the 
Austrians. The Great Plague rages in Europe, 
causing the death of many millions, being the 
most terrible scourge in the history of the world. 
In Asia, Timur, a successor of Genghis Khan, 
conquers a vast empire, and rules it wisely, 
though a barbarous, bloodthirsty tyrant. In 
England Wyclif translates the Bible into Eng- 
lish, making it possible for ali to read the 
Scriptures. Gunpowder begins to be used in 
war. In peace, merchants learn to sail by the 
compass, and make longer voyages. 

FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 

The warfare between France and England 
continues, and Joan of Arc inspires the French, 
who at length drive out the English army. In 
England the Wars of the Roses are fought. 
From Asid the Turks advance upon Constan- 
tinople and take the city, ending the Eastern 
Roman Empire, and driving the last survival 
of Greek scholarship into western Europe. 
This causes a revival of learning — the Renais- 


sance. ‘The modern arts, sciences, philosophy, 
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literature of Europe now begin their true life. 
The invention of printing preserves and dis- 
tributes this old and new learning. The voy- 
ages in quest of new ways to India’s wealth 
bring about the age of discovery. Africa is 
opened, India reached. The expulsion of the 
Moors (Saracens) from Spain ends the power 
of Mohammed in Europe; then Spain banishes 
the Jews, establishes the Inquisition, and enables 
Columbus to sail. The New World is opened. 
The dawn of modern times. 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Magellan’s ship is the first to sail around the 
world. A great increase in commerce begins, 
and maritime nations profit. Spain and Portu- 
- gal rise to power and wealth. Spain conquers 
vast territory in the new world, and under 
Charles V. becomes the most powerful nation 
in Europe. Freedom of thought produces the 
Reformation. Under Queen Elizabeth, Prot- 
estant England disputes empire with Catholic 
Spain, and overcomes her by destroying the 
Armada. Shakspere’s plays are written. The 
Netherlands revolt from Spain, and Holland 
becomes a great power. In France are reli- 
gious civil wars. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


Religious wars, lasting thirty years, result in 
weakening Germany, and strengthening Hol- 
land, France, and Sweden. England and Scot- 
land are united under the Stuarts. Cromwell 
overthrows the monarchy, and becomes Protector 
of the Commonwealth, with John Milton as his 
secretary. He makes England a great and re- 
spected power abroad. The Stuarts are restored, 
but the “ divine right of kings” and Catholicism 
are not to be reéstablished. Under Louis XIV. 
France rises to supremacy in European civiliza- 
tion, but is dominated by the throne at home. 
In America permanent colonies are planted in 
Virginia and Massachusetts, and are rapidly 
followed by others. There is a great advance 
in learning, literature, and natural science. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


France becomes so powerful, under Louis 
XIV., that when there seems a possibility of 
a union with Spain under one crown, the 
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English, Dutch, Prussians, and Germany unite 
in an alliance that, under the Duke of Marl- 
borough and Prince Eugene, defeats the French 
armies. Frederick the Great, allied with 
England, defeats nearly all Europe combined, 
and puts Prussia with the foremost of military 
nations. England and France are at war in 
Europe and in America over their rival colo- 
nies. The English colonies, toward the end of 
the century, declare their independence, suc- 
cessfully maintain their cause under Washing- 
ton’s leadership, and form the Republic of the 
United States. Poland is divided, and ceases 
to exist as a barrier between. Russia and 
Europe. In France the people rise against 
the privileged classes, destroy all traces of 
worn-out institutions, and form a republic. To 
maintain their reforms against the monarchies, 
the whole nation become soldiers, and, under 
Napoleon, conquer a wide empire, of which he 
becomes the leader. Russia, taught by Peter 
the Great, in a few years raises herself to a 
level with the other great powers and proves 
her superiority to the Turks. In India the 
English defeat the French and the native rulers, 
and found their Indian empire. Far-sighted 
statesmen see that a few great nations will con- 
trol the world, and a,struggle for colonial pos- 
sessions and commercial leadership begins. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Under Napoleon, France defeats all attempts 
to limit her empire on the Continent, and on 
the ocean England prevents France from 
holding colonial territory. Russia joins with 
France’s enemies, and failure of the French 
invasion destroys Napoleon’s military power. 
Europe and England combine and destroy the 
French empire, and restore former boundaries ; 
these, after Napoleon’s short escape from Elba, 
are confirmed by his defeat at Waterloo, and 
the French monarchy is restored. But the vic- 
tories of the French have taught the lesson of 
popular liberty and national unity. The “Holy 
Alliance” of the sovereigns of Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria at first seems to prevent further 
progress in the power of the people, but can 
only postpone its triumph. The Alliance sup- 
presses revolts in southern Europe, especially 
in Spain. Believing that an attempt is to be 
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made to restore to Spain the revolted colonies 
of Central and South America, England induces 
the United States to object in the “ Monroe 
Doctrine.” The death of the Czar of Russia 
ends the Alliance. In France the people again 
rise and secure changes of sovereigns. Other 
revolutions follow in Belgium, which wins inde- 
pendence, in Poland and Italy, which are un- 
successful, and similar uprisings occur in other 
lands, but for a time seem to result only in 
defeats. Yet, Greece having been unsuccessful 
in a struggle for freedom from Turkish rule, 
Russia, England, and France interfere, and 
Turkey grants Grecian independence. Italy 
shakes off Austrian rule, the German states 
force their monarchs to grant constitutions, and 
this advance in liberty, once begun, is rapid 
and nearly universal. Slavery is abolished by 
all the Christian nations. Prussia, guided by Bis- 
marck, establishes her power by successful wars 
against Denmark and Austria, and secures the 
leadership of all the German States. Then 
France and Germany try their strength; France 
is overwhelmingly defeated, and the Prussian 
king becomes emperor of united Germany, 
while the French empire falls and is succeeded 
by the republic. Russia has grown to enor- 
mous power, holding her immense empire in 
Europe and Asia, and even expanding steadily. 
England, having become the mother of new 
colonial empires in India, America, Australia, 
and Africa, maintains an unequaled navy to 
guard her world interests. Russia, having over- 
come Turkey, is forced by a congress of Euro- 
pean powers to give up part of the territories she 
has conquered, and independent countries are 
maintained to check Russia’s advance south- 
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ward. During this century, the United States 
fights a great civil war to preserve her unity, 
expands across the entire continent, and by 
her brief war with Spain extends her territory 
and influence even across the Pacific Ocean. 
Japan, choosing to adopt the civilization of 
Christendom, proves her ability to become a 
world-power. China, a collection of similar 
peoples rather than a nation, is yet undecided 
whether to remain in the past or to follow 
Japan’s example. 


The steam-engine has brought the whole 
world within reach of every nation; the tele- 
graph brings all happenings within knowledge ; 
modern weapons have made the most advanced 
nations irresistible by untrained peoples; the 
printing-press brings the intelligence of whole 
peoples to bear on every question. Electricity 
becomes man’s servant, and he learns to turn 
forces into one another. 

The civilization of our times, probably begin- 
ning in the Mesopotamian valley, is first known 
in Egypt. Thence it goes northeastward around 
the Mediterranean to Babylonia and Phenicia, 
next to Greece, and then to Rome. From 
Rome it extends widely, but is forced at length 
northward and westward through Europe and to 
England. From England it passes to America, 
and, crossing the continent to the Pacific, seems 
now about to take its way through Japan to 
Asia. If, in this century, it can make sure its 
sway over Asiatic peoples, it will have encircled 
the globe. 

During the nineteen centuries since the birth 
of Jesus Christ, there has been no influence 
comparable to that of his life and teachings. 








“COLD PARTY.” 





By Georoia C tay. 





NEARLY all the girls and boys in town had 
been invited to Mildred Barton’s Christmas 
party, and, for a small town, there was a very 
large number of girls and boys. 

The Bartons lived at ‘“ The Cedars ”—a fine 
old homestead five miles out in the country, and 
besides the fun awaiting the guests at the end 
of their journey, there was the journey itself, a 
promise of delight. In great wagons, wrapped 
snugly in furs and shawls, they rolled swiftly 
over the hardened roads until fairyland burst 
upon them from the hilltop. 

The Barton clans had assembled for the 
holidays, and the big house was full of eager 
young people. Besides Milly and her brother 
Archie, there were the Martins, Fred and 
Florence, and the three Chesters, Gail, Dick, 
and Paul—all cousins, and all throwing them- 
selves enthusiastically into the bustle of prepa- 
ration, until the long parlors were turned 
into bowers of loveliness, with their garlands 
and wreaths of evergreens; and Mrs. Barton’s 
store-room, pantry, and ice-boxes were filled to 
overflowing with every sort of refreshment, 
even to the huge freezers of ice-cream which 
the boys had just brought out from town and 
deposited on the back veranda for safe-keeping. 

“They ’re packed to stay, Aunt Fanny,” 
exclaimed Fred; “and the nipping cold out- 
side will harden the cream so that you Il have 
to saw it off for the guests. I never felt such 
weather”; and Fred held his numb fingers near 
the grateful blaze, as the girls made room for 
him around the log fire. 

“T should n’t wonder if we had snow, 
mother,” added Archie. 

“ Archie ’s been seeing ghosts all the way 
out,” laughed Dick. “ We brushed against a few 
flakes; it ’s too cold for more than a flurry.” 

“ But the snow ¢s falling, and pretty steadily, 
too,” announced Gail, who could see outside 
from her seat nearest the window. 

This drew them all from the fire, and they 
looked anxiously out. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Barton, “ such 
big, thick flakes! I fear a great storm.” 


“Why, it would be perfectly lovely,” cried 
Milly, “‘ with the white ground, and the col- 
ored lanterns, and the house all lighted up.” 

“ A regular Christmas-card,” said Florence. 

“Tt will be such a long, cold ride for the 
guests to-morrow,” said Mrs. Barton. 

“Just a lark,” said Paul, comfortably. “1 
wish I was coming out with the wagon-loads; 
that would be more fun than sitting round 
stiff in your best rig. There ’s nothing in a 
party but refreshments anyway, and we can’t 
be eating all the time,” he wound up amid a 
general laugh. Paul was very young. 

But that night things began to look a little 
serious. The wind rose high, tearing madly 
around the eaves and corners of The Cedars, 
and sweeping the now thickly falling snow in 
great drifts across the country. In the morn- 
ing it was still snowing steadily, piling up on 
the window-ledges and against the sides of 
the house. The whole world seemed changed. 
The snow had crept around the big trees, hiding 
the trunks, so that the tops looked like stunted 
snow-laden bushes on a vast white sea. 

“A blizzard!” exclaimed Mr. Barton, as he 
came to the window where the young people 
stood, dazzled by the wonder of it all. “I 
have n’t seen such a thing since I was a boy.” 

“There ’s no going to town to-day, father,” 
said Archie. “John says he can’t get to the 
stable till he shovels his way.” 

“Then there will be no party to-night, at 
that rate,” declared Mrs. Barton. 

“No party!” echoed the girls, in dismay. 
Somehow, in their excitement, such a thought 
had never occurred to them. ‘The boys’ faces 
were studies, but they said nothing. 

“Don’t you see, dear,” went on Mrs. Bar- 
ton, with a hand on Milly’s shoulder, “the 
snow has blocked up everything ; not a wagon 
has come out from town, and there seems no 
prospect of its holding up to-day. Those heavy, 
crowded vehicles could never make the tip 
to-night,—even a sleigh could scarcely travel 
in such snow,—so we ’ll be cheerful and make 
the best of it, little daughter, won’t we?” 
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‘“‘I—I suppose so,” answered Milly, star- 
ing out of the window, her eyes dim with the 
disappointment. 

“It may be only postponed for a day or 
two,” said Flo, trying to be encouraging. 
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“It—it might be worse,” faltered Milly, as 
if, to her mind, it was hardly possible. 

“ Think of those poor people in town; they 
are certainly worse off than we are,” said Gail, 
philosophically. ‘At least, we have the big 
house and the party fix- 
ings, and, as Dick says, 
there are so many of us 
it is n’t possible to mope 
or to be dull.” 

But it was a queer day, 
nevertheless, with the 
great white silence out- 
side, while the snow fell 
unceasingly. Late in 
the afternoon the boys 
shoveled a path on the 
veranda, for the house- 
hold needed an airing, 
but could not venture 
where the snow had 
drifted waist-high. 

By night all had re- 
covered their usual spir- 
its, in spite of the 
disappointment. It was 
Christmas Eve, and they 
kept it in fine style. The 
girls put on their pretty 
dresses, and they danced 
to their hearts’ content in 
the big garlanded par- 
lors. To crown all, there 
was a giant Christmas 
tree, with gifts and sur- 
prises for every one; and 
after consultation it was 
decided to open one of 
the big freezers and to 


distribute 





sundry small 





** MILLY UNLOCKED A SAFE WHERE MRS. BARTON HAD STORED HER JELLIES 


AND FANCY DISHES.” 


“And meantime there are seven pretty jolly 
people out here,” put in Dick; “and the re- 
freshments will keep, even to the ice-cream. 
That back veranda is a perfect refrigerator.” 

“It reminds me of the North Pole,” said 
“You ’ll have to cut 
your passage to the ice-box, mother, and those 
freezers are banked half-way up with snow.” 


Archie, with a shiver. 


VoL. XXVIII.— 32. 


(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


cakes from the general 
hoard of dainties. 

Christmas Day was even more discouraging ; 
it was sleeting now on top of the snow, and 
everything was cased in ice. 

“Worse and worse,” groaned Fred; “the 
party is off for another day.” 

“And where am I to get my Christmas din- 
ner, I ’d like to know?” asked Mrs. Barton, 


in comical despair. “I depended on my town 
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provisions, and nothing can come out here. 
Now, what shall we do? I put it before the 
house ; it ’s either starve or—”’ 

“ Eat up the party,” said Milly, with decision. 

“Bravo, bravo!” cried Mr. Barton. 

“Tt seems a pity,” objected Gail. 

But Milly was determined. ‘“ We must have 
our Christmas dinner,” she said, “‘and—and I’m 
afraid there ’s no chance for the party.” 

“ Now, I propose that you girls take hold of 
the housekeeping for a while,” suggested Mrs. 
Barton. “It is likely that we may be cut off 
from supplies for several days, and except a bag 
of coffee, another of sugar, and another of salt, 
my cupboard is bare.” 

“ But we must help—indeed we must,” cried 
the boys. 

“No,” said Mrs. Barton, decidedly ; “ this is 
the girls’ mission; you are to eat and enjoy 
without question, as I intend to do.” 

“ Girls never calculate,” said Dick ; “ they ’Il 
run short of provisions, mark my words.” 

“When we reach that stage we ‘Il call in 
your help,” said Milly, with a laugh. 

The three girls, hooded and cloaked, went 
out on the back veranda to take a survey and 
consult as to ways and means. They found 
everything in fine condition: great platters of 
sliced turkey and roast beef and tongue and 
ham; immense bowls of chicken salad, frozen 
hard; a dozen or more loaves of bread which 
had been meant for sandwiches, but which 
Gail declared could easily be freshened up; 
uncounted fancy rolls and crackers of every 
kind, and a small barrel of oysters packed in 
ice. Milly unlocked a safe where Mrs. Barton 
had stored her jellies and fancy dishes, huge 
tins of cakes, and quantities of fruit; and 
guarding all this the great ice-cream freezers 
stood like sentinels. 

“ Is there anything in that? ” asked Florence, 
pointing to another chest at the far end of the 
veranda. 

“No; mother calls it the reservoir; we keep 
our ice supply there during the winter.” 

“ Well,” said Gail, when they had brought a 
thorough inspection to a close by a visit to 
the pantry, “I think we can manage easily 
with such quantities. Shall we take turns or 


work together in providing the meals?” 
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“Together,” they cried, “or the boys will 
draw comparisons.” 

Then they turned their attention to the 
Christmas dinner, and really served up a ban. 
quet so creditable that they were praised on 
all sides. 

“Take care,” warned Mrs. Barton; “ of 
course Christmas is a lavish time, but you 
must n’t give us so much to-morrow.” 

“Why, auntie, the things hardly look as if 
they had been touched—do they, girls?” and 
Flo triumphantly appealed to her aids, who 
stanchly backed her assertion. 

“T certainly did think so,” said Milly, when 
they met again to prepare for supper. “I sup- 
pose it is just my imagination, but that turkey 
does n’t seem to fill the platter as it did before.” 

“‘ Nonsense,” said Flo; “ your eye has grown 
used to the quantity, that ’s all.” 

“ T thought I counted twenty-five doughnuts ; 
there are only fifteen here. I must have been 
mistaken’; and Gail lookéd worried. 

“Don’t count—measure with your eye; it 
will save a lot of trouble,” advised Flo. ‘‘ Some 
things may have slid into the bottom of the 
chest; we ’ll find them afterward,” she added 
comfortably ; and they finished that day, as they 
did the day before, with a delicious ice-cream 
treat and another informal dance. 

“Don’t tell me/” cried Fred, as_ they 
trooped upstairs that night. “ Milly’s party in 
all its glory could never compare with the fun 
we 're having now. Think of the spread every 
day and the dance at night, and waking up to 
another spread—and so on through another 
day! That ’s the way to live!” 

The girls smiled and agreed with him, but 
they were a little thoughtful the next morning. 

Their store certainly was smaller, and they 
began to be saving. They cut down the sup- 
ply of cold meats and shaved their bread in 
transparent slices. 

The snow was still falling fitfully during the 
day. There never had been sucha storm. For 
miles around people were imprisoned in their 
homes; everywhere provisions had given out, 
and there was much distress. The Bartons 
were indeed fortunate in having so much on 
hand, but the problem was, how to keep up 
the supply for a day or two longer. 
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The girls curbed their healthy appetites to 
one modest helping at each meal, but the boys 
ate with full ardor, unmindful of anxious glances 
cast their way, and always blissfully looking for 
the morrow’s supply. 

It was simply shocking to see the ravages 
in that apparently bottomless ice-chest. The 
housekeepers stared aghast at the ruin, and 
looked at one another in stony despair. 

‘I can’t understand it,” said Flo. ‘‘ We had 
such a lot to begin with; they ’ll never be con- 
tent with a skimpy breakfast to-morrow, and 
I don’t know how we ’Ill ever piece out the 
day.” 

It was just at this critical time that the 
weather broke; there was a sudden and gen- 
eral thaw that sent the snow rushing in tor- 
rents through the country. The girls began to 
breathe again; they saw their way clear when 
the ice dropped off of the telephone wires, 
and the inmates of The Cedars were able once 
more to talk with the outer world. Then they 
let Mrs. Barton into the private state of their 
larder, and she shook her head. 

‘You ’ve barely enough for a good lunch ; 
my advice is to feed them well and confess 
that you cannot provide the dinner; being 
boys, they may be able to forage a little in the 
neighborhood. It ’s the last meal, after all, 
and you did remarkably well, but provisions 
will be out here in the early morning, so 
there ’ll be no more trouble.” 

The boys made a hearty meal, and the girls 
quaked as they saw certain precious morsels 
disappear. Milly broke the news: 

‘I’m sorry that even my party has to have 
an end,” she began. 

“Hold hard, lassie; there ’s still another 
helping to-night,” said Dick, serenely. 

“No, there ’s not a crumb; we ’ve run 
short.” 

“As I predicted!” exclaimed Dick, in tri- 
umph. ‘And what are we to do, pray?” 

“The best you can,” retorted Gail; “ we ’ve 
turned it over to you.” 

“Humph! I like that!” muttered Fred. 

“You should have let us down easier,” 
added Archie; “it ’s too sudden a fall.” 

Paul said nothing whatever; he heard no- 
thing, being too busy over the remnants. 








““ Now see here,” said Dick ; ‘‘ we knew how 
it would be if we cleared out and let you man- 
age; if you want us to forage for this last meal 


you must promise to fold your hands and look 
on without comment—we won't be criticized.” 

“Very well,” they answered meekly, but 
they watched slyly for some sign of prepara- 
tion. Those provoking boys went about as 
usual, with apparently no household cares 
upon their shoulders. An hour before dinner 
they disappeared ; no one had seen them leave 
the house, but all was silent downstairs—a 
most unusual thing. 

They assembled promptly that night, the 
girls in their daintiest, the boys spotless in 
their best, for this was to be their last happy 
evening at The Cedars. When dinner was 
announced there was a flutter in the family; 
Archie led the way, and they stood beside a 
table fairly groaning with the choicest delica- 
cies, left over from the party! 

“Where—where did you get all this?” 
cried the girls, in an excited chorus. 

“Well,” said Dick, his eyes twinkling, 
“when we saw how wastefully you girls were 
diving into things, we decided to put some 
aside for a rainy day.” 

“ But how could you!” cried Milly. ‘There 
was no place.” 

“You forget the old ice-chest,” put in 
Archie. “ Day by day we smuggled our store 
into that old chest, and chuckled as we 
watched your pile grow smaller. And oh, 
you did look so badgered and bothered!” 

“We might have given in,” said Fred, “ if 
we had n’t wanted to make this a memorable 
occasion—and behold the result!” 

They sat down in high merriment, their 
only regret being that the morning would end 
it all. 

“To think of school and study after this 





week of delight is more than I can bear,” said 
Flo, pensively, nibbling a last delicious olive. 

“A whole family saved from starvation by 
not having a party, puts me in mind of the 
baby whose life was saved by not swallowing 
a pin,” observed Dick. 

“T don’t believe I ever had such a jolly 
time,” declared Paul; “even if the party 
did n’t take place, it was fun all through.” 
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THE STORY OF BARNABY LEE. 





By JOHN BENNETT. 
(Author of “ Master Skylark.’’) 





[This story was begun in the November number.] 
CuHaPTER VI. 


IN THE WILDERNESS. 


THE fire smoked for a little while among the 
fern where the English traders’ camp had 
been. By times it blazed up fitfully, but 
gradually dying out, it left but burned logs 
crumbling into a heap of cold white ashes. 

Here and there the underbrush that had 
been broken in the fight straightened itself out 
The uneasy hush which precedes a 
storm was over everything. The smoke crept 
down the hollow in a thin blue cloud. It 
grew a little darker, and the forest-trees began 
to sigh. The wind which was gathering on 
the heights murmured like a distant sea. It 
was a lonely spot indeed since the English 
trading crew was gone, but to the English 
cabin-boy who crouched among the spruces it 
seemed a very paradise. 

He arose at last from his hiding-place 
among the whispering branches, and stole 
silently down through the little clearing, look- 
ing warily here and there, and listening intently 
through the faint, far noises of the wood for 
any telltale human sound. Everything was 
quiet: like himself, the forest seemed to listen. 

He looked about him wonderingly, as if in 
doubt that it all was real, then hesitatingly 
touched a tree with his hand, to be sure it was 
not a dream. Then suddenly he laughed, 
and falling upon his knees, he ran his fingers 
through the grass-blades. ‘I’ve come ashore 
at last!” he said. ‘“‘ Please God, I ’ve come 
ashore!” And patting the earth as if it were 
living, he began to dig into the soft black mold 


slowly. 


with eagerly delving fingers. 

There, in the mold, were slender roots 
tightly matted together, a small brown beetle, 
some worm-eaten acorns, an empty snail-shell, 
and a crumbling chrysalis long since deserted. 
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Clapping his hands, he rubbed the earth 
between his quivering fingers, and catching 
up a handful of it, he smelled it with a long- 
drawn breath. It had a of withered 
leaves and dampness, of humid earth, and of 
clean, sweet decay, with a fleeting breath of 
pennyroyal and a little odor of spicy roots. 
Then he laughed again, for a clod of earth is 
sweeter than a rose to a man who has been 
Springing nimbly to 


scent 


four years upon the sea. 
his feet, he capered about and leaped upon the 
turf, as if rejoicing just to feel the solid ground 
under him. 

Here and there the underwood was starred 
with wild snowdrops, and between the roots of 
the beech-trees wind-flowers waved. He ran 
about and looked at them, touched them 
softly, made a little garden about each group, 
and having done so, stood up and bowed to 
them as if they were the fairest of high-born 
dames attired in tiffany, and as if the dark 
wood were a king’s court. Then he danced a 
hornpipe around the glen, in a limping, comi- 
cal way. 

The buds upon the trees were out in tufts 
and yellow tassels; and in the outer forks of a 
drooping bough he found a deserted bird’s nest 
of grasses and moss, half raveled out, but still 
containing a speckled feather and part of a 
broken egg-shell. He cut a dido over the 
rocks. ‘“ My word, the wood-birds lay blue 
eggs just as they did in England!” he said, 
And with that he turned a handspring ending 
in a heap, and lay there laughing gaily at him- 
self for tumbling on his head. 

Thus for a time he made holiday, stirring 
among the rocks, exploring secret places, re- 
viewing the things he already knew, and dis- 
covering fresh wonders. For a little while his 
paradise was paradise indeed. 

But the silence wore upon him unaware, and 
although he knew not that it did, the vastness 
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of the solitude oppressed him. He missed the 
men’s voices, the tread of feet, and the con- 
stant stir of human life about him. He lis- 
tened unconsciously for the accustomed sounds, 
and the sense of their absence filled him more 
and more. The loneliness in the forest seemed 
to gather around as the shadows gather about 
the room when the fire burns low, and all at 
once, as he looked about the dim glen, the des- 
olation of the place came over him like a chill. 

He sprang to his feet, crying, “ What shall I 
do?” 

A scattering rain was beginning to fall and 
to patter upon the old dead leaves. As 
though he had been suddenly wakened, he 
stared around the glen, then ran down quickly 
to the river-brink, and stared across the wide 
expanse of waters; but there was nothing to be 
seen—nor boat, nor man, nor living thing. 

“What shall I do?” he said. 

There came a stirring in the wood. He 
lifted his head and hearkened. It was only 
the hurry of the wind. There was no other 
sound except the rushing of the river and the 
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stealthy fingering of the waves among the little 
stones. 

Then a flock of wild geese passed. 
them for a moment through the gathering 


He saw 


mist; then they were gone. Nothing was left 
of them but their strange, hoarse clamor, dying 
behind them as they fled. 

The rain was now coming down steadily, and 
it was growing cold. He pulled his shirt across 
his breast, and hurrying up the bank, he stirred 
among the burned logs to find a live coal. 
One fickle spark ran out and danced along the 
edge of a charred leaf. Then it was gone like 
the snap of a finger. He blew until his thin 
cheeks ached, but all in vain. The fire was out. 

Yet still he raked among the ashes awhile, and 
warmed his fingers on the steaming ground, 
staring into the underbrush and saying over and 
over again, “ Whatever shall I do?” as if it 
were a text that had been set for him to learn, 
or a riddle which he must guess or pay a 
forfeit. 

Look upon it as he would, there was no de- 
nying the fact that he had fallen into desperate 
straits and danger of his life. 

From the sailing-master’s charts he had 
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some knowledge of the country, and he knew 
that the land about him was a trackless wilder. 
ness, inhabited by savage beasts and by still 
more savage men; that the ground upon which 
he now stood was the land of the Mohegans, 
a tribe of the Algonquins, who were kings of 
all the coast; and that to the south of their 
marches -lay the land of the Hackensacks and 
the kingdoms of the Seven Sea-coast Tribes, 
blood-kin to the Lenni-Lenape. And, further 
than this, he knew that since Captain John 
Underhill and the Duteh had slaughtered the 
Siwanoys as they gathered to their New Year's 
feast a short twelvemonth before, woe worth 
the day to the white man who fell alone into 
the hands of the vengeful sea-coast savages or 
any of their kin. 

From the Dutch he could hope for no aid. 
They would hang him for a picaroon. He 
might as well ask comfort from a monument 
as from the stubborn Dutch. Holland was 
England’s enemy by land as well as by sea; 
and though he knew that the nations were still 
at peace, peace was mockery when men were 
at each other’s throats like dogs over a bone. 

There was nothing left for him to do but to 
face the venture to the end, and to play his 
part out like a man. 

With which reflection he began to cast cal- 
culating eyes about the glen to see if there had 
been left anything of comfort or assistance. 

Two shattered crates lay tilted on end in the 
hazel copse, and over the ground were scat- 
tered tobacco-shreds, the shards of a broken 
pot, a wooden platter split in halves, glass 
beads glittering in the grass; and at his feet, 
among the ashes, trodden under foot and 
charred by the fire, lay a piece of broken bis- 
cuit and two half-eaten herring. He picked 
them up, and cleaning them from broken twigs 
and ashes, thrust them safe into the bosom of 
his shirt. 

It was coming into his head now that if he 
could but reach the coast, steer clear of the 
savages, and maintain a steady course toward 
the south, he must in time come upon the 
borders of Virginia or upon the shores of 
Maryland, and there find aid. He had heard 
how David Ingram, when set ashore in the 
Bay of Mexico a hundred years before, had 
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crossed the’ wild New World on foot by fol- 
lowing the Indian paths, and had come in 
safety, through great peril, to St. John’s River, 
whence he had taken ship for France, and so 
had returned to his own; and the boy was now 
determined to adventure if he might not do 
the same in his degree. 

How wild and chimerical his plan was he 
was to find out soon enough; but having been 
so long at sea, where a man’s footing moves 
forward under him as he goes, and the busy 
wind does all the work save merely the trav- 
ersing of the deck, he had lost all sense of 
distances by land, and guessed at them as 
wildly as a child. Yet simply making up his 
mind encouraged him. 

It was now too late to venture through the 
wilderness. The darkness was increasing 
rapidly and the night was falling fast. He 


found a sheltered hollow beneath the shelving 
rocks, and snuggling deep among the drifted 
leaves, he commended himself to the mercy of 
God, and soon fell asleep. 

At first he slumbered heavily, but, as the 
night wore on, from time to time he half 


awoke and shivered with the cold. But cold 
was an accustomed thing to an English cabin- 
boy; so he only burrowed deeper among the 
withered leaves, and peered from his snug 
harbor into the pit-mirk night. 

The rain came down in torrents, and the trees 
rocked in the gale; yet despite the fury of the 
storm the world was strangely silent. Aboard 
ship such a night would wake a thousand 
sounds. The waves would boom against the 
strakes; the bulkheads would creak and 
groan; the masts would all spring wildly with 
the strain; at every plunge the hold would 
crack with the shifting of the cargo, and at 
every blow the drum-like decks would boom. 
But here in the trackless wilderness there 
seemed a solemn hush, a great, majestic 
silence which even the roar of the storm 
assailed in vain, a stillness, somber and undis- 
turbed, yet full of wild forest noises: the 
barking of foxes, the whimper of owls, and 
now and then, far off and drear, a long-drawn 
howl that made the boy grip hard upon the 
knife at his belt and stare into the darkness. 

Sometime within the passing night he felt 
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the pinch of hunger, and sitting up among the 
leaves, he leaned against the rock and ate a 
bite or two of herring and a piece of biscuit. 
It was still raining heavily, and he could smell 
the mist from the river; and though the wind 
was broken by the forest about him, he could 
hear it howling wildly overhead in an increas- 
ing gale. 

Again, for a while, he slept; then, although 
the night was far from spent, he awoke and 
could sleep no more, but through the blinding 
darkness watched for the dawn. 

A dismal daybreak came at last. The 
earth was drenched, the gale still held, and the 
sky was overcast. A fitful rain was falling, 
mingled with flying gusts of snow. “ God help 
me!” said the cabin-boy ; “it is a bitter morn- 
ing!” And kneeling down beneath the over- 
hanging stone, he prayed that his heart might be 
made strong to meet the perils of his journey. 

Then, like a soldier for the fray, he girt him- 
self anew, drew in his sash, set his knife free, 
and, folding his red handkerchief, bound it 
around his yellow locks like a turban, so that 
his long, matted hair might not blind his eyes 
nor blow into his nostrils. As he did so he 
shivered with the cold. “The fiend is in the 
wind!” he said. 

Then creeping out of his hiding-place into 
the drifting rain, he struck out bravely south- 
ward into the wilderness. 


CHAPTER VII. 


IN DESPERATE STRAITS. 


THREE days, three nights, he struggled on 
through an unkindly country, worn out by 
constant tripping, and bruised by many a 
heavy fall, drenched with the rain, beaten by 
the wind, and pierced to the heart by the be- 
numbing cold. 

As long as there was light to see, he held a 
southward course by the moss upon the trees. 
Toward the last he hurried on at random 
through the woods even after darkness had 
settled upon the world, and when his waning 
strength gave out and he could trudge no far- 
ther, he sought within some hollow tree or 
under the overhanging rock for any place 
where he might find shelter from the storm. 





““THEY WERE STANDING UNDER THE SYCAMORE.” 


(SEE PAGE 259.) 
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He had soon come to the end of his store 
of ship-biscuit and herring; for a stomach 
gnawed by hunger is a hard thing to deny. 
Then he gathered hips from the wild-rose trees 
which grew among the cliffs, dug up old nuts 
from under the leaves, and ate the buds of 
trees, drinking great draughts at every stream, 
so that his stomach might be filled and stop its 
hungry crying. 

On the third night of his wandering the 
howling of the wolves came nearer through 
the valley than it had ever come before. For 
fear of it he dared not sleep upon the ground ; 
so he climbed into a spreading elm-tree, and 
dangled in its branches until the racking of 
his limbs outgrew the fear of death; then he 
dropped into the brush below, and under the 
cover of a rock fell into a fitful slumber and 
dreamed of Maryland. 

In the night it rained again, but he still slept 
on: within his dream it was summer-time, and 
everything was bright. Day dawned at last. 
It was a bleak, cold dawn. He wakened with 


a start, for his thoughts were still away in 
dreamland, and he knew not where he was. 


The wind had veered to the westward; it 
blew in tearing, changeful gusts, and the air 
was filled with great snowflakes which melted 
as they fell. 

He was stiff and sore and feverish, and his 
head spun dizzily; but as soon as it was light 
he was up and away again, by hill and dale, 
through baffling woods and little open glades 
which stood waist-deep in withered grass and 
tangled wild-pea vines. 

Once, in hope of better faring, he ventured 
toward the west; but coming upon a swollen 
stream too wide to swim and too deep to 
wade, he turned again, and after that main- 
tained his course midway between the river 
and the heights which ranged the east as far as 
his eye could reach. 

The pine woods had now given way to elm, 
ash, and oak, lofty walnuts, hoary yews, and 
hedgy evergreens, from which the water 
splashed upon him as he ran. He passed 
many herds of deer, which stared at him won- 
deringly, and sniffed with whistling nostrils at 
the slender figure struggling always southward 
through the forest, desolate, weary, and well- 
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nigh spent, yet still, like a solitary star that 
may not swerve, pursuing its way through the 
wilderness toward an unknown goal. 

Spring had come, though winter’s grip still 
held upon the world. Everywhere about him 
animate nature was astir. Out of the thickets 
the rabbits popped into their earthy tunnels; 
paddling beavers plunged head-first among the 
willows; a bearded lynx, with tufted ears and 
eyes like cold green lanterns, sprang up from 
a rabbit it had slain, and arching its back like 
a monster cat, spat at him savagely as he went 
by; but the boy was past all common fear, 
and was too weak to wonder. 

How far he had come he did not know: it 
seemed a thousand miles; still, he had not 
reached the sea, nor even heard its roar. 

Coming upon a rock which heaved its head 
above the forest, he scrambled to its summit 
by the wild-grape vines growing upon it, an! 
hanging there, all out of breath and trembling 
with exertion, he sought the horizon for any 
sign of cheer. For surely he must be upon 
the borders of Virginia; Maryland must lie 
somewhere just beyond those gray, misty 
dells! 

But alas! whichever way he turned, the 
forest lay unbroken on the cloudy heights 
which faded against the sky, lonely to the 
utmost valley, lonely to the farthest verge of 
the last gray ridge that stretched away and 
was lost in the falling rain. There was no 
trace of hut nor of house, no vestige of home 
nor of habitation; there was no sign of human 
life in all that dreary waste. He turned his 
ashy face away, for the first time utterly de- 
spairing, and the scalding tears rolled down his 
cheeks. 

When he had come again to the foot of the 
rock, he sat down on a stone and looked at his 
hands and his trembling knees for a moment 
silently. Then said he: “I am ’most nigh 
done for.” He spoke quite cheerily, and looked 
up with a little smile, as though some one were 
with him. Then he wiped his face on the 
sleeve of his shirt, and rubbed his hands to- 
gether in a clinging, tired sort of way, and 
looked at them again. His fingers were 
wrinkled and puckered up like a_ washer- 
woman’s hands. ‘The rain has shriveled 
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’em,” said he. “ Why does n’t it shrivel my 
stomach, too?” For in a man’s despair there 
comes a place where tears seem turned to 
iaughter, and grief becomes a commonplace 
scarcely worth a body’s while. The boy’s 
heart lay within his breast like a crumpled leaf : 
he now was in sad case indeed and knew not 
what to do. 

Yet after a little while he got up and started 
off again, walking along as quietly as if upon 
pleasure bent, and as if it made no difference 
whether he arrived or not. Despair had come 
upon him like a stupor. 

At times he stopped and looked about, hum- 
ming a fragment of a tune; then again he fell 
to listening as though he were amused by 
something, for there was an incessant hum- 
ming in his ears like a hundred busy beehives, 
and he could not tell if it was the wind, or a 
fever, or the sea. 

His knees were shaking, and his strength 
was fast failing; he was growing so unstrung 
from hunger and fatigue that he thought he 
heard strange whisperings all around him: 
first John King’s voice, then the lookout’s 
hail, and then his father’s laughter. At that 
he gave a sudden cry, and springing into the 
air, he began to run as though his feet had 
never known fatigue. 

How far he ran he did not know, nor 
whither he was going. The woods grew thin- 
ner as he went, and the hills came narrowing 
in; the western valley sank into reedy swamps 
and marshes. He crossed a winding Indian 
trail which ran among the uneven hills; he 
passed a jagged little cliff all copper-green and 
white ; had come he never knew how far. His 
throat was as dry as dust; his feet made a 
pounding sound, like a drum, in his head; his 
tattered sandals dragged on the ground; and 
his knees were giving way. Yet still he was 
scudding southward like a sea-bird back to the 
sea, when suddenly he came out of the woods 
on the verge of the dwindling hills, and stopped 
with a shrill, startled cry. His journeying was 
done! 

Before him was nothing but a wilderness of 
fens through which there was no thoroughfare 
except for the water-fowl. 

“God save me now!” he whispered, falling 
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on his knees, “God save me! I can go no 
farther: all the land is fallen down into the 
black morass! Dear Jesus, save me, lest I die! 
I am only a boy, and I ha’ done my best; | 
cannot do no more!” 

Far off and faint, across the marsh came a 
sound like a sheep-bell ringing on the hills 
upon a suf™mer morning: clink, clink, clink! 
It ceased, and everything was still. 

The boy looked up; his cheeks were 
flushed, and his dazed eyes grew bright and 
wild. 

Far off, and thin as air, the sound of a girl’s 
voice, singing, came through the troubled 
wind. 

Clasping his hands, he sprang to his feet 
and ran staggering down the slope. “Oh, 
where?” he cried, “oh, where?” 

The wind was blowing from the west; the 
clouds had begun to break away, and through 
the opening rifts the setting sun was shining. 

“ Ahoy!” cried the cabin-boy ; but his voice 
was hoarse and weak. “Ahoy! Ahoy!” he 
shouted; but his feeble shout blew out like a 
candle in the wind. “ Ahoy!” he cried again, 
“ Ahoy!” but there was no reply. 

He leaned against a tree and hid his face in 
his hands: it was all but part and parcel with 
the voices he had heard in the wood! 


CuaptTER VIII. 
A GENTLEMAN IN SCARLET. 


On the north shore of the Potomac River, 
in the ancient province of Maryland, on the 
eve of the feast of St. James the Just, 1664, a 
vessel dropped her anchor, two miles west of 
St. Inigoes inlet, and let her stern-boat down. 
Beyond the vessel’s anchoring-ground stood a 
ridge of high land overlooking the river, and 
crested with dark pine-trees. Below the ridge 
lay an inlet, running westward from the main 
stream, and ending in a hollow through which 
a brook ran down from the hills. The mouth 
of the inlet lay concealed behind a little island, 
making an ideal place for a quiet rendezvous. 
There were some persons, two centuries ago, 
who were apparently of this opinion, for, the 
ship’s boat being lowered, a boat's crew, with 
the captain following them, rattled down the 
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stern ladder into her and struck out for the 
inlet. 

The night was cold for the season, and 
dimly lighted by the crescent moon. The or- 
chards and meadows on the upland were pale 
in the feeble moonshine, and close under the 
edge of the pine wood the roof of a great house, 
dark as pitch, shone with a ghostly glimmer. 

The waters of the inlet below sparkled 
faintly in the mist, and here and there along 
the low hills the silence of the early night was 
broken by the lonely hooting of owls. All at 
once the owls ceased hooting, and from the 
upland a footstep came hurrying down through 
the hollow by a path winding along the brook. 
The step came quickly through the wood, until, 
beneath where the branches overhead drew 
back and let the stars shine through, it ceased 
beside a giant sycamore, and there, distinctly 
outlined against the massive trunk, stood a tall 
man, wrapped in a long black cloak, listening 
intently. 

For an instant he stood, hearkening to the 
wind, and to the distant sound of oars, like a 
pulse-throb in the stillness. The throbbing 
neared until the grind of the oars against the 
tholes could be distinctly heard; then the lis- 
tener put his fingers to his lips and whistled 
shrilly. 

The sound of rowing ceased instantly; a 
bubbling ripple of water could be heard along 
the bows of the unseen boat; the long oars 
thumped a little as the oarsmen backed water. 
“Hullo!” said a harsh, hoarse voice; “ who ’s 
there?” 

“*T is I,” said the man in the long cloak; 
“T am here under the big sycamore. Come 
in here.” 

The man who sat in the stern of the boat 
lifted a lantern over his head. Its flame was 
dull and glowed like a smoky will-o’-the-wisp. 

“ Now, what ’s the good of a light?” called 
the voice from the shore. “There ’s no good 
of a light; put it out.” 

“T ‘ll be hanged if I do!” was the gruff 
rejoinder. “I ’m not coming in here to smash 
on a rock. I can’t see in the dark; I ’m no 
cat. Look alive, Andy Hume; fend us off 
there!” The boat came ashore with a little 
swash, and lay rocking gently to and fro. 
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She was a yawl that had seen hard service ; 
her bearing-tholes were deeply worn, and her 
thwarts were water-bleached and splintered. 

The man who was sitting in the stern got 
up quickly, lantern in hand, and clambered 
out of the yawl. “Get the stuff ashore, 
Yadkin,” he said, ‘and shove her off; don’t 
leave her grind. Where are ye going?” he 
called to a sailor who had started off along the 
beach. 

“I be a-going to get me a drink,” said the 
man, kneeling beside the little brook that 
came murmuring down through the hollow. 
As he stooped, his shadow seemed to totter 
and fall before him along the side of the glen. 

“So the boy is dead?” said the man in the 
cloak, with an ill-concealed air of eagerness. 

“ Dead as a nail,” said the man with the light, 
and with that he set it down. 

“ Are ye absolutely certain?” 

The sailor glanced at his companion. They 
were standing under the sycamore. The sailor 
was smoking a pipe. The faint light from the 
pipe-bowl glowed on his face and then died 
away again. 

“Perhaps you ’d better swear me on the 
Bible,” he said sulkily, “or have me up before 
the court or a benchful of justices!” 

“No,” said the other, shortly, “we ’ll have 
no oaths nor justices; but I want to be sure 
that the knave is dead, and I have a right to 
know.” 

“Well, by gracious!” said the sailor, 
do you want for assurance? I writ ye the cir- 
cumstances. Did n’t I tell you that we left him 
there in the wilderness alone, without a morsel 
of food to eat, remote from any refuge, and 
nothing with which to defend himself against 
the savages? That night I heard the wolves 
go howling down the valley, and it turned as 
cold as Labrador. Pah! I tell you he ’s dead 
as nails; that ’s all there is about it.” 

The other twisted his long white hands 
together nervously and looked about him 
sharply through the wood. “I suppose he 
would have died at any rate,” he said. “A 
man must die when his time comes. We all 
must die when our time comes.” 

“There ’s no need to talk about it now, if 
we do,” growled the sailor; “I sha’n’t die till 


’ ‘ 


‘ what 
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it does come, and that ’s the end of it; so pray 
don’t talk so gashly ; this is no place for gashly 
talk!” He looked around him with a scowl. 
“‘T don’t like the sound of bubbling water. I 
think that you ’d only be thankful that ye ’ve 
got the boy off your hands.” 

The other suddenly wiped his hands upon 
his cloak. “Here,” he called with his thin, 
high voice, “you man there by the lantern, 
fetch it down this way a bit; you don’t need 
all the light.” 

He waved his hand commandingly. As he 
did so a gust of wind caught up his cloak 
and blew it back over his shoulder. In the 
dull glow of the lantern-light he glimmered 
like a flame, for his costtime was both singular 
and splendid. He was a tall and striking 
man, with an air of elegance, and a dark face 
and thin, high forehead that seemed to mark a 
person of some distinction. His hands were 
rich with rings; his cloak had a jeweled buckle, 
and the lace about his wrists and throat was 
broad and fine. The shoulders of his cloak 
were white with powder from his wig, and his 
hollow cheeks were touched with rouge and 
sweetened with perfumed honey. His wig was 
a handsome one of long, dependent curls tied 
with scarlet ribbons into clusters at the sides. 

The ribbons burned against the darkness in 
spots of flame, and, like a violin note leading 
a choir, seemed the key-note to his costume. 
He was dressed in scarlet from head to foot, 
and though his long cloak hung like a curtain 
about him, the brilliant stuffs shone through it. 
His stockings were scarlet silk; his shoes scar- 
let leather, with scarlet satin bows ; his breeches 
and coat were scarlet velvet: all was of the finest. 

Yet there seemed a something unrefined in 
all his finery—a something under the elegance 
inelegant and untrue, a touch of crude extrava- 
gance and of vain desire for display. The 
glimmering light of the lantern illumined his 
singular face, and turning the shadows upward, 
added a strangely sinister look to an already 
dubious countenance. He looked covertly 
around him through the wood and rubbed his 
hands together. “I suppose he would have died 
at any rate,” he said. 

The sailor looked about him, and kicked the 
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gravel to and fro between his feet. ‘“ Well,” 
said he, “as to that I don’t know; leastwise 
I’m none so sure; he might and then again he 
might n’t. That’s none of my concerns. He’s 
dead; and I ’ve come for my three hundred 
pound sterling—I ’m certain of that!” 


It was dark on the uplands, though the new 
moon filled the air with pallid radiance. There 
was no sound in the inlet but the distant thump 
of oars and the hollow bubbling of the brook 
among the sycamores. Then the sound of the 
oars died in the drifting mist, and nothing was 
left but the pattering drip upon the underbrush. 

Midway up the hollow the gentleman in the 
long black cloak went swiftly through the wood, 
his wrap drawn close about him. Thinking that 
he heard footsteps following him, he paused for 
a moment and listened. There was no sound 
but the murmur of the brook, which rose and 
fell upon the ear. ‘“ He would have died at any 
rate,” he said, and went on hastily up the slope. 

Across the starlit, dim plateau, among sleep- 
ing groves, he saw the white road vanishing into 
the night. The smell of apple-blossoms filled 
the air. In the valley the night-mist gathered 
like a cloud. Somewhere down the long hills 
a bullock lowed in its pasture; from far off 
came the hollow baying of a kenneled hound; 
upon the ridge a cock crew shrill. “ Mine, all 
mine!” he said, and laughed; and putting his 
hands together, he wrung them until the knuckles 
cracked, and did not seem to care. 

Then he hurried through the fields. As he 
went, a star fell down the eastern sky. He 
watched it falling until it wore itself away, it 
fell so far. Turning from the meadow-path, he 
hurried through the lane to the great house 
under the pine wood. Coming swiftly to his 
room in the high gable, he lighted three can- 
dles on a stand, threw open the window-lattice 
and looked out. He heard the night-wind whis- 
pering along the meadow-lands. The breeze 
from among the orchard-trees softly blew upon 
his face. He looked abroad over field and fal- 
low, fenland and upland, and pressed his hands 
upon his breast with a tremulous breath of ex- 
ultation. “It is mine,” he whispered. “It is 
all, all mine!” 


(To be continued.) 
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By AcNes LEE. 


THE china dog on the O Fairy free, if thy power be true, 


table sat, Give me a m-e-w, give me a m-e-w!” 
And the ivory elephant 
round and fat, dth The fairy’s wand had a wondrous quirk ; 
And the crystal 0 ° Each gift came forth and began its work. 
’ . ; little — cock — And then she saw—and she turned quite 
Tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock ! seat os 
She ’d forgotten the little square clock, that 


Down came a fairy so dear and sweet, 
Golden-gowned to the tips of her feet; 
No taller she was than a light, soft quill, 
And she asked them to wish, as fairies will. 


said: 


“My corners have never a crick or crack, 
My hands are whole, and I have n’t a 
lack. 
O Fairy free, dost bid me choose? 
Give, oh, give me something to lose. 


Loud rose the dog’s beseeching wail: 

“T have lost my tail, I have lost my tail! 
O Fairy free, if thy power be true, 
Give me a new, give me a new!” 


sr? 


. nie The crystal cat mewed a silent mew; 
Up spake the elephant, spirit-sunk : Th 
e dog and the elephant wondered, too. 
“| have cracked my trunk, I have cracked my . , 
anaes The fairy nodded a nod sublime, 
— : ¢ And flourished her wand, and gave it Ame. 
O Fairy free, if thy power be true, : 
Give me a new, give me a new!” 
She gave it time, since when the grace 


Quoth the crystal cat: “I much rejoice! Of satisfaction is on its face, 
For I ’ve lost my voice, oh, I ’ve lost my And all day long, all night, ’t will sit, 
voice ! Losing and losing and losing it. 





HIS DREAM. 





“One night I had a funny dream,” said little Tommy Drew ; 
“T dreamed that I was wide awake, and woke and found ’t was true!” 
Cornelia Channing Ward. 
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For the best set of 
answers a year’s sub- 
scription to St. Nicuoras will be awarded. 
Competition closes February 15, 1901. 


PRIZE QUESTIONS. 


PRIZE QUESTIONS. 


1. Who wrote the book for boys in which 
occur the lines, 

Root Beer 
Sold Here? 

What town is the scene of the story? 

2. Why is the owl considered the “ bird of 
wisdom ” ? 

3. How came the “ Arabian Nights” to be 
first translated into English? 

4. What is a “ fairy ring,” and how is it ex- 
plained ? 

5. Who was the Bellman? What is a Snark? 
What was Mercator’s real name? 

6. How does “the exception prove the 
rule”? 

Explain: 

And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

7. What has been called a plow, a chopper, a 
king’s chariot, an animal, a farmer’s cart, though 
it has always been known to be none of these? 

8. What was the date of the Pied Piper's 
visit ? 

g. What blind man made remarkable dis- 
coveries about honey-bees? 

10. What is the meaning of the following 
sentence: “Argent on a fess between three 
crosslets sable 2s many martlets of the field” ? 

Address answers to 

Books and Reading Department, 
St. NicHoLas Magazine, 

Union Square, 

New York City. 

A TRIBE of Ojibwa 
Indians in Canada have 
recently acted in the open air a play based 
upon the legend of “ Hiawatha.” The per- 


“HIAWATHA” 
PLAYED BY INDIANS. 


i 





formance was under the direction of Mr. Arm- 
strong of Montreal, and Mr. West, a Boston 


artist. One very effective scene was the woo- 
ing of Hiawatha; another was the final depar- 
ture of Hiawatha in his canoe. 

Why cannot some of our readers give a simi- 
lar performance indoors, or outdoors at a fitting 
season? An excellent play for school-children 
could be prepared from the poem. 

A CORRESPONDENT of 
the New York “ Times” 
sends in the following quaint rhyme, which he 
found pasted in an old book: 


TO BORROWERS. 


If thou art borrowed by a friend, 
Right welcome shall he be 

To read, to study, —not to lend, — 
But to return to me. 

Not that imparted knowledge 
Poth diminish learning’s store ; 
But, I find, books often lent 
Return to me no more. 

Read slowly, pause frequently, 
Think seriously—and return duly, 
With the corners of the leaves not turned down. 


A YOUNG correspon- 
dent tells us that “ mari- 
onette”” means a number of different things, 
among which are a puppet, a kind of duck, 
and part of a loom. We thank our eleven- 
year-old correspondent for answering the ques- 
tion asked in the August number. 

ONLY a few corre- 

spondents have told us 

their opinions upon the “new” vertical writ- 
ing. We should like to hear from many more. 
Certainly the subject is an important one, well 
worth discussion. One friend finds fault with 
the vertical writing as taught in school copy- 
books, which, he says, is a corruption of what 
might be a good style. The system taught by 
some of these books converts the written let- 
ters into a set of squared, expanded characters, 
difficult to read, slow to write, and illegible 
when written. The handwriting of the inven- 


MARIONETTE. 


VERTICAL WRITING. 
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BOOKS AND READING. 


tor Edison ‘is vertical, but it is rapid, legible, 
artistic, and in these very qualities entirely dif- 
ferent from this school system. 
A Boy writes asking 
what we think “of us 
young folks reading books by every-day boys’ 
authors,” and says: “It seems to me that a 
great many of your lists 
are made up of books 
too old for children.” 
We will answer frankly, 
though some of the au- 
thors he names are our 
personal friends. We 
think you can do better. 
These very men you 
name would recommend 
the reading of standard 
hooks in preference to 
their own. You will like 
the others better. There 
is no harm in reading 
the “every-day boys’ 
authors,” as you call 
them. Some of their 
books are excellent, 
others amount to little. All the standard books 
are worth while. Read both, if you like, until 
you prefer the best; but don’t read the “ easy 
books” until your mind becomes too lazy to 
read harder ones. Give the two kinds a fair 
trial by a comparison. Compare Cooper’s 
“Spy” or “ Pilot” with some boys’ book deal- 
ing with a similar subject, and see which is the 
better book. If you do not prefer the standard 
book, try to find out why. It may be that you 
are not yet ready for it; and if so, read what- 
ever is the best you can read until you are older. 
CARELESSNESS IN We have been sorry 
NAMES. to see signs of careless 
writing in the letters sent to this department. 
Well-known names have been misspelled. We 
see, too often, Macauley, Thackery, Hans An- 
derson, Stocton, and a dozen other blunders. 
One list speaks of “Tom Brown” by Thomas 
Hutches, another of “Wild Animals I Have 
Known” by Zhomson,; and a third credits books 
to Miss Younge, Molly E. Sewe//, and other un- 
known sources. Of course there is no moral 
wrong in making mistakes in spelling, but fre- 


AN INQUIRY. 
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quent misspelling always indicates carelessness 
or lack of observation. “I pray you, avoid it.” 

A FRIEND of Sr. 
NicHOoLas has lent to 
this department a very early copy of “ Goody 
Two-Shoes,” printed at Coventry, England. 
Here are the frontispiece and title page : 


GOODY TWO-SHOES. 


THE 


HISTORY 
or 
Little Goopy Two-Snoes; 
OTHERWISE CALLED 
Mrs. Margery Two-Shoes. 

‘The Means by which fe acquired her Learning 

and Wildom, and in C wence thereyf her 

Eftate. 


Set forth at large for the Benefit of thofe, 


Whe from a State of Rags and Care, 
Aad having Shoes but Half a Pairg 
Their Forsune and their Fame would fix; 
And gallop in their Coach and Six. 








WATS AHS ebb tcln asad 


COVENTRY; 
Printed by Luckman & Suffield, Broad- Gate. 


[Price Six-rancs.] 


Ou 


This moral and improving tale tells how the 
heroine taught all the children to spell and 
read by means of letters she cut out of wood. 
When well advanced, the children set up with 
these wooden types long lessons of such prov- 
erbs as, ‘“‘ Honey catches more flies than vine- 


gar,” “Fair words butter no parsnips,” “A 
contented mind is a continual feast.” Mar- 
gery’s wisdom and bravery, her kindness and 
helpfulness to all are told with due praise ; and 
then a second part of the book relates the rest 
of her adventures, and, in particular, her skill 
in “composing quarrels ”—that is, in making 
peace. One of her clever devices was a 
“considering cap,” a three-part head-dress 
(strangely like a fool’s or jester’s cap! ), which 
any one likely to quarrel was at once to put 
on. Thereafter the wearer was to speak with 
great coolness and moderation, when—strange 
to say! —the quarrel would cease. 

Altogether “ Goody Two-Shoes ” is a strange 
little book, and seems not at all like Oliver Gold- 
smith’s work. Cannot some really learned pro- 
fessor tell us whether it really is by Goldsmith? 
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THE GARGOYLE SRIFFIN. 


@... a Gargoyle and « Griffin 4. 

They'd go and ke their tiffin 

With the eminent Confucius just oulside. the temple wail- 
they foddied off together. 

Bn the charmin 


Bur when they reeched the place Gonfucius wasn't there of ai F <2 


nese westher 


< 


+s 

And there he saw a Gorgon ~. 

Who was pleying on The organ ww 
Aight Mel rare in Ghina and in other lands beside, tal 


Gargoyle and the Griffin = 


Gave a mournful, scornful sniff in 
. “The direction of the temple ; then they followed on his Track~ 
For They said, “Shere will be food there 
And the bill of fare fs good Mfiere 
Af Confushy will not Treat us, we will Treat him 1 oe whack” 
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(=). they léddled off fogether 
the cherming Chinese weather: 


Till they ome the great Bozaar where all.the people used qo; 


ad they, loo, saw the Gorgon 
| WAZ7ho was playing on the organ 


id, What may Thus crealare be,we do nol, do not Know. 
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HY ...Gotucius was 
Tn his nelure; and admiring , 
Be stood behind the Gorgon while he listen 
dur the other Two stood staring, | 
With their goggle eyes a-qlaring, 
Gill the Gorgon Turned and looked of them and then-ales the day: 









Ps [FA 
Slaa the Gargoyle to the Griffin 
"Sr, A fee) a trifle stiff in —_—. 
“The joints , and propose thel we relire from this spol, 7 \.\) 
Seid the Griffin to the offer, ya 
*Wwould aledl ~my brofher, > 
. qeaty go,my \ * 
Wu e feeling’s o*er me sfeeling and refire jl-con— NOT! 
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8), for long hey made their moan Mere; 
; ey were both turned into sléne Mere, 
a And their slOny, bony carcases adorned the public way; 
| While the cheerful little Gorgon 
i ee layed eway upon the organ, 

: Ana enjoyed herself immensely the remainder of the day. 
Ny \ 


ba WAN 
the e€minen Confucius ong ts 
Gried dloud » Ay goodness Grucious! 
y neighbors gre converted inks qrenite yn my sight? 
Ler me flee from Mus Bazaar , sir, 
With my litle cup and seatcer, — 
[Por really —= for the moment—— I have lost my apper tel” 4 
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Edited by Edward F. Bigelow. 


THE LARGEST TURTLES. 


THE boy who lives in the Eastern States 
would perhaps say that the largest he had ever 
seen was a snapping-turtle three feet long, and 
the boy from Louisiana might reply that in the 





THE COMMON SNAPPING-TURTLE. 
Length, when full-grown, three feet. 


Red River there is a much larger kind, known 
as the alligator terrapin, sometimes nearly five 
feet in length, and weighing 150 pounds. This 
seems pretty large, and it is large beside the lit- 
tle pond-turtles that are so 
familiar to us from their habit 
of crawling out on sticks and 
stones to bask in the sun ; but 
the sea-turtles are very much 
larger — the green turtle, the 
kind that is used for making 
the famous turtle-soup, fre- 
quently reaching a weight of 
from 150 to 250 pounds, while 
its big-headed relative, well 
named the “loggerhead,” 
sometimes turns the scales 
at 350, and now and then 
some giant is taken of nearly 
twice that weight. The 
largest of all sea-turtles now 
living is the trunk- or leather- 
turtle, for he weighs from 
300 to 1000 pounds, and 
measures as much as six or 
seven feet in length, and 


seven or eight feet across the VIEWING 
Probable length of whole turtle, full-grown, twelve feet. 


outstretched fore flippers. 





ure tide on 


The name of leather-turtle is given to this 
species because the “ shell,” which bears five 
keels, or ridges, is not made of solid bone, 
but is a mosaic work of many irregular pieces 
embedded in a tough, leathery skin. Every 
summer a few of these big fellows are caught 
on our coast between Norfolk and Newport, 
having come northward in the warm waters 
of the Gulf Stream. The flesh is said to be 
poisonous, so this great turtle is not so val- 
uable as the others, which are used for food, 
or as the hawkbill, another sea-turtle found 
in tropical waters, whose shell furnishes the 
tortoise-shell used for making the fine combs 
worn by our great-grandmothers, and nowadays 
made into pretty ornaments by skilled Japanese 
The most valuable turtle for its size 


workmen. 





THE SKULL OF THE KANSAS FOSSIL ARCHELON. 
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is probably the diamond-back terrapin of the ing-vessels were accustomed to visit the isl- 
marshes along our Eastern coast to the south ands for the purpose of laying in a supply of 
of New York; for this is considered such a 
delicacy that it brings from one to three dollars 
apiece, and it is a good large terrapin whose 
shell is over eight 
inches long. The 
largest of living land- 
turtles, or tortoises, 
come — or came, for 
ey they arealmost eaten 
“\ out of existence — 
from the Galapagos 
Islands off the coast 
of Ecuador, and the shells of these are three, 
four, even five feet long, and their owners are 
as many hundred pounds in weight. One of er 
these tortoises is so strong that it can readily 
walk off with a full-grown man on its back; them for food. It has been estimated that 
and they were once so numerous that whal- in this way no less than ten million tortoises 


/ q 
THE LEATHERBACK TURTLE. \ 


Length, when full-grown, 
seven feet. 


Length, when full-grown, one foot. 


“HAPPY FAMILY” OF FRISKY YOUNG HARES WITH A GALAPAGOS TORTOISE, KEPT IN A PARK. 


Length of tortoise, when full-grown, five feet. 
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were taken. Very similar tortoises are found 
on the island of Aldabra, and were once found 
on Mauritius and Bourbon; but on those two 
islands they were long ago all eaten up. Tor- 
toises grow very slowly, but they seem to keep 
on growing as long as they live, so the size of a 
tortoise tells us something of its age. One 





THE GREEN TURTLE. 


Length, when full-grown, five feet. 


taken to Sydney in 1853 weighed 53 pounds, 
while at the time of its death in 1896 it had 
increased to 368 pounds, so that the animal was 
probably from fifty to sixty years old. 

But fossils from northern India show that in 
ages gone by tortoises grew even larger and 
stronger than this, and it has been imagined 
that legends of these giant turtles may possibly 
have given rise to the Hindu belief that the 
world rested on the back of an elephant, which 
in turn stood on the back of a great turtle, but 
what the turtle stood on we don’t know. 





THE ‘“‘ELEPHANT” TORTOISE. 


Length, when full-grown, four feet. 


The king of all turtles, however, alive or dead, 
Archelon is his name, swam in the seas that once 
rolled over the State of Kansas; and the head 
alone of this monster was larger than a big snap- 
ping-turtle,— that is to say, it was three feet long 


and correspondingly broad,— while as nearly as 
we can estimate the entire animal was twelve 
or fourteen feet long. Associated with this tur. 
tle were hosts of great marine reptiles and pow. 
erful fishes with teeth like spikes; and when 
these creatures were all hunting for a dinner 
there must have been troublous times for the 
little fishes in those old Kansas seas! 
F. A. Lucas. 


United States National Museum, 
Washington, D. C. 


GETTING TO THE FEET. 
It was evidently an “after-effect” of the 
circus which had been in town a few days be- 


fore. Several boys in a field near the road 
were tumbling, jumping up from the ground, 











THE COW, RISING TO HEK FEET. 


turning somersaults, and in other ways imitating 
the athletes of the ring. 

Passing by in the road and stopping to 
watch them for a few moments I heard one 
exclaim, “See, fellows, do this trick: lie flat 
on your back, keep hands close to the side, 
and come up upon your feet.” This was done 
several times—in fact, a few, at least, at- 
tempted to improve upon this by what they 
called a “back somersault,” that is, turning 
backward and alighting upon the feet. Others 
tried what they called the “ handspring.” 

All this suggested asking the boys this ques- 
tion as a test of the sharpness of their eyes: 
“ How does a horse or cow, after lying down, 
get up on its feet?” Now, all the boys were 
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well acquainted with country life, and 
ence it was surprising to note the wild 
guesses and some incorrect but positive asser- 





A HORSE GETTING UP FROM ROLLING. 


tions that led to arguments. Two boys ab- 
surdly maintained that “a horse never lies 
down”; and one boy rather more roguishly 
than in desire of giving information stoutly 
claimed that “a cow rolls and gets up on all 
four feet at once!” 

Here was a suggestion. If these boys were 
not sure of the manner, perhaps the Sr. 
NicHOLAS young folks had not thought about 
or noted it. From farm-boyhood days I 
knew that a horse rises on its fore legs first 
and that a cow or ox gets up on the hind legs 
first, but how to make this clear to St. NicHo. 
LAs young folks was the problem. 

It was not, however, very difficult to walk 
up near a cow lying down in a pasture, set the 
camera on tripod, focus, expose the plate, then 
shout at the cow, pressing the camera bulb as 
she was half-way up. 

But what about a horse? 
too severely blame the boys who said, “ A horse 
never lies down”; for it is extremely rare that 
a horse lies down in a field or even in a stable 
unless he is ill—except, of course, when they 


One could not 
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roll, and they always want to roll for two or 
three minutes when first let free in a field after 
standing a long time in the stable. 

And that thought brought another sugges- 
tion. A neighboring dealer kindly consented 
to let out his horses one at a time, about twenty 
in all. And what laughable pictures were those 
obtained, from which the one on this page was 
selected! 

A cow or an ox rises in a leisurely, dignified 
manner, first on its hind legs, then gracefully 
up on the fore legs. 
ingly with spasmodic effort on its fore legs, 
then lurchingly, often with a snort or groan, as 
of great effort, rises up fully standing. Lying 
down is an every-day affair with the cow or 
ox, but seemingly an unnatural attitude and 


A horse comes up jerk- 


»one lacking in grace on the part of the horse. 


By the way, how does a cat or dog rise from 
the lying-down posture ? 


AN “OUT-OF-DATE” BUTTERFLY. 


Ir any of our young folks who like to go but- 
terfly-chasing had been in South America in 
the year 1898, or some of our older friends had 
been there in 1889 and found the Cad/icore cly- 
mena, they might have thought that the butterfly 
not only came from the chrysalis that year, but 
had taken to wearing a date, so that all natural- 
ists might be sure from at least one wing that 
there was no mistake about the year in which 
it appears. 

The dark lines form very distinctly the figures 
89 on one wing and g8 onthe other. Ofcourse 
this is merely an interesting coincidence, with- 





THE CALLICORE CLYMENA BUTTERFLY 


out purpose or benefit as to dating, but finding 
this Cad/core in 1900, one is very apt to exclaim, 
“ Why, that butterfly is out of date!” But shall 
we say it belongs to past or future ’89’s or ’g8’s ? 
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THE CAREER OF AN ISLAND. 


IsLANDs are formed in several ways, and if 
large are generally looked upon as fairly per- 
manent features of the earth’s surface; but oc- 
casionally they disappear, and we are surprised 
at the history their destruction reveals. One 
such island, upon which I played when a boy, 
had no appearance of being otherwise than a 





‘““THE CORE OF THE ISLAND PROVED TO BE A STRANDED TREE.” 


part of the mainland around which the water 
had worked its way; but the truth was re- 
vealed when the soil was removed and the 
core of the island proved to be a stranded 
tree. It was clear that a very long time ago 
some great freshet had uprooted and carried 
downstream a large tree, and that it had 
lodged at some shallow spot. No sooner was 
it an obstruction to the free flowing of the 
water than it began catching drifting material, 
and this securely lodged was an additional 
check to the progress of anything floating. 


Such a barrier soon begins to collect sand 
about it, and the growth of an island is then 
begun. In the sand lodge seeds of water- 
plants, and these rank growths, if submerged 
species, check the current and cause floating 
particles to sink; and later, taller plants, like 
wild rice, spatter-dock, and arrow-head, take 


root and flourish. Thus, by various moles, 
the soil is accumulated, or, as I said, the island 
grows. Then the seed of some tree lodges, 
and a maple, a willow, or a water-birch takes 
root. Dry land is made at last; grass starts, 
and the birds frequent the spot. It may be 
the work of a few years or many, or of cen- 
turies, but this is the history of some of the 
islands in our rivers and creeks. Perhaps we 
never think of this when walk- 
ing about, and that is where we 
make a grave mistake. No 
matter what the character of the 
locality, it is always well to look 
up its geological history, that we 
can the better understand its 
present condition. The island 
of which I have told gave no 
clue as to why it was an island 
and not a bit of the surrounding 
meadow ; but this is not reason 
for wondering why it was here 
at all. Nowhere is the world 
just as it has always been. 

That my play-day island, now 
no more, was very old, as we 
count years, was shown by the 
fact that close to the level of 
the water were found pretty flint 
arrow-heads and pieces of In- 
dian pottery. Here was a pretty 
chapter of the island’s history. When but a 
sand-bar, bare perhaps at low tide only, In- 
dians came here, perhaps to fish, or to lie in 
wait for passing water-fowl; but here they 
came, and what they left behind them clearly 
proves that the old tree was the foundation 
of the new land long before the white man 
came to this country. 

Wherever there is a little brook, the story of 
the making and unmaking of islands is told. 
On a small scale, everywhere, the great works 
of creation are being repeated. It is never 
necessary to travel to the ends of the earth to 
learn about a great many interesting things 
that are going on out of doors. ‘The familiar 
incidents about our door-steps are never to be 
despised. A cat in the grass can tell as much 
as a tiger in the jungle. 

Cuar.es C. Apsott, M.D. 
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FOR AND BY THE SHARP-EYED GIRLS AND BOYS. 


A WORD WITH YOU IN CONFIDENCE. 


DreAR GIRLS AND Boys: Please remember 
that this department is for original work in 
stating facts as well as ascertaining them by 
sharp-eyed seeing. A letter written wholly by 


you, even if the handwriting is the very poorest 





and there are many mistakes, is more cordially 
welcomed than the neatest and best-written let- 
ter that a grown-up member of your family is 
able to write. Please tell what you have seen 
or ask your questions in your own way. 

| am never too busy to read even long letters 
from the young folks, and to answer every ques- 
tion that is asked. If these questions are on 
subjects in which I think other girls and boys 
are interested, they will be answered in our “ Be- 
cause I Want to Know” department. In any 
case a reply will 
be sent by mail, 
if the inquiry is 
accompanied by 
stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope. 
Several times an 
interesting corre- 
spondence with a 
young naturalist 
has been inter- 
rupted by a reply 
from father or 
mother, who 
writes: “I fear 
that is not 
able to tell the 
story as you wish 
it told,” or words 
to that effect, and 
then the whole 
matter is told by 
the father or 
mother in a cor- 
rect and excellently written letter. But let me 
tell you, in confidence, in such cases I am 
always disappointed, and I sadly lay the letter 
away in a box marked “ Not for Publication.” 

50, my enthusiastic young observers, we de- 
sire only letters that tell of original observa- 








tion, and are composed and written by the one 
whose name is signed to the letter. 
Yours cordially, THE EpITor. 


CRESCENT FORMS OF LIGHT. 


HADDONFIELD, N. J. 
DEAR ST. NICHOLAS: On May 28, 1900, several per- 
sons, including the writer, were standing together on the 
sidewalk observing the eclipse of thesun. At 8:45 A.M. 
the strange quality of the light gave the landscape a 
weird appearance. At this time no clouds obscured the 
sun, and there was sufficient light for the trees to cast 
dark shadows. Just then we noticed that the interstices 
of light between the leaf-shadows were crescent-shaped. 
This interesting phenomenon was distinctly visible about 
fifteen minutes. With an increase of light it disappeared. 

Mary E. CAPERN. 


When the sun is‘nearly obscured by the moon 
at an eclipse, the light through the leaves is in 





CRESCENT IMAGES OF THE SUN: PHOTOGRAPH OF A HANDKERCHIEF SPREAD ON THE 
GROUND UNDER AN APPLE-TREE. 


crescent form. The accompanying illustration 
is from a photograph loaned to Sr. NICHOLAS 
by Professor C. A. Young of the observatory at 
Princeton, New Jersey. It was taken with a 
hand camera by Mr. John T. Reilly of the 
Princeton Eclipse Expedition. 
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AN INSECT DIGS PITS AND CATCHES ANTS. 


** ONASI,” GRASMERE, FLA, 
Dear St. NicHoLtas: Your Nature and Science 
department is a fine thing, I think. You said send 





ant then, but as soon as I dug them up, the ant-livn let 
him go. I once caught a very queer ant-lion; he was 
orange and black, instead of gray, and was queerly 
marked. I put him in a box of sand, but somehow he 
got away, and I have never seen one like him since. | 
once took an ant-lion (just to see what would 
happen) and put him right by an ant-hole. 
The ants seemed to recognize their enemy, 
for, before he could burrow under the sand, 
they swarmed on him in such numbers, and 
bit him so, that, though he fought for his 
life, he was dragged into the ants’ hole. | 
think that the ant-lion finally wraps himself 
in a cocoon made of sand; but how does 
he make it stick together? 
*PLEASAUNCE BAKER. 
(Age 13 years.) 


Our young friend sent to the edi- 
tor of this department several speci- 
mens of the ant-lion in all stages. 
The live larvae were placed in a dish 
of sand, and it was very interesting 
to watch them work backward in a 
spiral, throwing out the sand to dig 
the pit. A glass cover was placed on 
the dish and some live ants on the 
sand. Soon an ant tumbled to the 
bottom of the pit and was instantly 
seized by the nearly hidden jaws, 
dragged out of sight, and all except 
the hard portions eaten by the lion. 
The cocoons are round masses of 


THE ANT-LION IN ITS PIT, NEAR VIEW OF LARVA OUT sand held together by cottony fibers, 


OF PIT, AND FULL-GROWN INSECT FLYING. 


** original observations,” so I write only of what I have 
seen myself. 

In nearly all dry, sandy places in Florida there are 
little funnel-shaped depressions, as if some one had 
stuck a (geometrical) cone into the ground and pulled 
it out again, leaving a hole. But they are made by 
little soft gray insects, which vary in size from one 
eighth to three quarters of an inch in length. They 
make their holes by walking backward (I have never 
known them to go forward) and downward, in a spiral 
curve, throwing out the sand as they go. 

I have often seen ants accidentally walk into a hole, 
and they have hard work getting out, for the sides are 
steep, and the sand gives way. If anant-lion discovers 
the ant, or feels him kicking down sand (the ant- 
lion is usually at the bottom of his hole, with only his 
** hookers ” out), he makes it harder for him by throw- 
ing up jets of sand, and so brings him down to the bot- 
tom of the hole. Then the ant-lion seizes his victim in 
his mandibles, shakes him, and then drags him under 
the sand. I was anxious to see what became of the 





evidently spun by the larva. 


COLLIE DOGS THOUGHT THEY WERE CALLED. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Dear St. NICHOLAS: One rainy day about the 
middle of August I was sitting on the porch of an old- 





THE MOCKING-BIRD. 
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fashioned house, not far from Philadelphia, watching 
and sketching two very restless collie dogs. After 
much wriggling they at last settled down for a nap. 


Before long gentle 
snores would have been 
heard had not a loud 
whistle come from the 
direction of the creek. 
The notes were those 
used by one member 
of the household only, 
and we knew she was 
in the house. But the 
dogs, with a pleased 
yelp, bounded to their 
feet and rushed to the 





end of the porch, where 
they stopped to listen. 


THE CAT-BIRD. 


The whistle was re 
peated, and immediately the dogs, with a very sheepish 
expression, and with their tails between their legs, 
returned to where I was sitting. 

As far as I can discover, this clever whistler is a 
mocking-bird, who enjoys life immensely, and varies his 
time between teasing a neighbor’s parrot and annoying 
our dogs. If I can learn any more about this trickster, 
I shall write and tell you. 

Yours most affectionately, 
MAUD ASHHURST. (Age 17 years.) 

This is probably ¢he mocking-bird (M/imus 
polyglottus), sometimes spoken of as the ac- 
complished Southern cousin of our Northern 
cat-bird, which also is often called a mocking- 
bird. The yellow-breasted chat (see Nature 
and Science for November, page 81) is called 
the yellow mocking-bird. The brown thrasher 
also is often’called a mocking-bird. But none 
of these equal this A/imus in variety of song 
and imitative calls and cries. But for clownish 
tricks, the chat takes first prize! 


THE FOOT OF A HOUSE-FLY. 


In answer to a question regarding the 
manner in which a house-fly walks up or down 





MAGNIFIED VIEW OF FOOT OF HOUSE-FLY. 


on the smooth glass of a window or along 
the ceiling with the feet up, explanation was 
made on page 361 of this department for Feb- 
ruary, 1900. 

One of our grown-up friends has recently 
made a very good photo-micrograph of a fly’s 
foot; that is, a photograph made from a 
view enlarged by the aid of a microscope. 
The illustration herewith is made directly from 
this photograph, and will greatly assist our 
young folk in understanding clearly the expla- 
nation, which should now be re-read. 


AN INTERESTING AND FRAGILE INSECT. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
DEAR St. NIcHOLAS: I wish to know what is the 


if 
: 





THE DAY-FLY OR MAY-PFLY. 


name of the insect that I send to you in a little box to- 
day. I found it on the porch railing during a shower. 
DupDLeyY T. FISHER, JR. 


It isa May-fly. In its nymph form the May- 
fly lives a year or two in the water, feeding on 
mud, water-plants, or small insects. In late 
spring or summer the flies leave the water and 
transform to the complete insect. With their 
delicate, pale wings they seem more like phan- 
toms than like real insects. In this form they 
live only about a day. Look for May- or day- 
fly in any book of insects, and the word “ ephem- 
eral” in any dictionary. 

This fly has no mouth-parts, and in the adult 
state does not eat. Unlike other insects, it 
changes its coat (or molts) once after it has 
acquired wings for flight. 














THE old year tottered along the floor, 

And covered his fires, and locked the door. 
“ No more of these gay young years,” said he, 
“ Are going to get into “Ais century.” 


Our great-grandmothers were children the 
last time the new year and the new century 
came in together They were prim-looking little 
people, and read queer little books which make 
us smile now when we happen to come across 
them. Within doors they were more quiet in 


their deportment and more precise in their 
speech; but when out at play it was quite cer- 
tain that they were not widely different from the 
children of the St. Nicholas League. Then 





“OCTOBER DAYS.” BY JENNIE DOUGLAS, AGE 15. 
(GOLD-BADGE PHOTOGRAPH.) 


they romped and raced and shouted, and rev- 
eled in the joy of youth and health, just as we 
do to-day, and just as young life will always do 


so long as the centuries come and go with new 
generations of little men and women. 

We of the St. Nicholas League are proud to 
begin the century with our splendid new organ- 
ization so well and widely established, and with 
such marked progress in the various branches 
of the work we began a little more than a year 
ago. Almost without exception, the active 
League members have improved in their efforts. 
In fact, we cannot recall a single member, who 
has persevered faithfully, whose work has not 
shown improvement, and who, if he or she has 
not already been rewarded with roll of honor, 
publication, or a prize, will most certainly 
obtain such reward, soon or late. Many, in 
fact, have progressed so rapidly that, from the 
poorest efforts in the beginning, they have 
become the most promising of League contrib- 
utors. Vo one should be discouraged. Faithful 
and continued effort is never lost. Slow progress 
is disheartening sometimes, but it is sure, and 
in the end it means firm and enduring growth. 


PRIZE-WINNERS, COMPETITION No. 13. 


In making the awards contributors’ ages are taken into 
consideration. 

Porm. Gold badges, Tina Gray (age 16), Carisburgh, 
Helensburgh, Scotland; Harriet A. Ives (age 12), East 
Townsend, Ohio, and Grace Reynolds Douglas (age 10), 
240 South River Street, Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania. 

Silver badges, Leslie Leigh DuCros (age 14), 4731 
Laurel Street, New Orleans, Louisiana,and Mildred M. 
Whitney (age 10), 1920 Franklin Street, San Francisco, 
California. 

Prose. Gold badges, Maude L. Hamilton (age 13), 
65 Pleasant Street, Meriden, Connecticut; Virginia 
Evans Bartlett (age 15), 1083 Delaware Avenue, Buf- 
falo, New York, and Frances Renée Despard (age 12), 
168 West Ninety-fifth Street, New York City. 

Silver badges, Martha E. Sutherland (age 16), Pierre, 
South Dakota, and Mary Fitch Watkins (age 11), 103 
South Fullerton Avenue, Montclair, New Jersey. 

DRAWING. Gold badge, C. Alfred Klinker (age 14), 
1147 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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Silver badges, F. Miles Greenleaf (age 14), 132 North Those shadowy forms so slowly 
Thirty-eighth Avenue, Omaha, Nebraska, and Edward Were passing out of sight, 
Gilbert, Jr. (age 10), Santa Barbara, California. When a glad, sweet note of triumph 

PHOTOGRAPH. Gold badges, Jennie Douglas (age Rang p andes the silent night. 
15), 627 West Thirteenth Street, New York City, and 
Edward Squibb Munro (age 8), 173 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Silver badges, Gerome Ogden (age 13), Penn Yan, 

New York; F. B. Rives (age 10), Swanhurst, Newport, 
Rhode Island, and John D. Matz (age 10), 606 East 
Division Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

WILD-ANIMAL AND BIRD PHOTOGRAPH. First prize 
(gold badge and five dollars), “ Bears,” by A. M. Whit- 
ney (age 13), 186 Gardner Road, Brookline, Massachu- 
setts. Second prize (gold badge and three dollars), 

“Wild Young Sea-gulls,” by Marion C. Woodworth 

(age 14), 15 Buena Vista Park, North et 
Massachusetts. Third prize (gold badge), “ Coon,” by 
Frances J. Seckles (age 13), Box 600, Liberty, New York. 

PuzzLes. Gold badges, Addison Blake (age 14), Box 
103, Williamstown, Massachusetts, and Ruth Allaire 
(age 13), Thirty-fourth Street, near Twenty-third Avenue, 
Bensonhurst, Long Island. 

Silver badge. Gretchen Franke (age 11), Bound 
Brook, New Jersey. 

PUZZLE-ANSWERS. Gold badge, Tessie McMechan 
(age 17), 368 King Street, London, Ontario, Canada. 

Silver badges, Walter E. Roberts (age 15), Glen 
Ridge, New Jersey, and Frances Hunter (age 9), 8 Hans- 
com Avenue, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


GOOD-BY TO NINETEEN HUNDRED. 
BY TINA GRAY (AGE 16). ‘* OCTOBER DAYS.” BY EDWARD SQUIBB MUNRO, AGE 8, 
(Gold Badge.) 


THE night wind down from the mountains Then a stir through the world was waking; 


(GOLD-BADGE PHOTOGRAPH.) 


__._Had ceased her crooning call ; The bells rang out their song ; 
The air, with hushed expectance, The waves and the clouds in wonder 
Waited-the sounds to fall. Sang as they passed along. 


The waves on the ocean’s bosom For o’er that wide horizon 
Were still, the bells to hear. A rosy light had spread. 

The darkness stayed in her progress Two thousand years beginning, 
To wait the passing year. And nineteen hundred dead. 


When softly a whispered murmur ; 

In the air, the saddest sigh; A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
With the ceaseless cadence of weeping 
One hundred years swept by. BY VIRGINIA EVANS BARTLETT (AGE 15). 

(Gold Badge.) 


I aM an old bachelor. I live in an old house 
at the end of Sunshine Lane in the little old vil- 
lage of X , and I have an old horse named 
“ Shakspere.”” Shakspere is one of my best 
friends, and I never do anything until I have 
first asked his advice. 

One Christmas Eve, about nine o’clock, I was 
sitting before my great wood fire, thinking how 
nice it would be if I were not there all alone. 
Every Christmas Eve I take a sleigh-ride with 
Shakspere. It had been snowing hard but a 
short time before; the wind was blowing, and it 
seemed very cold, and I had my doubts as to 
whether Shakspere would want to go. However, 
I wrapped myself up well and went to the barn. 

As I opened the door, Shakspere greeted me 
with a joyful whinny. He would not hear of 
staying at home on Christmas Eve! So I soon 
had him harnessed, and in no time we were 
“ over the hills and far away.” 

Even if Shakspere is old, like his master, he 
can go at a pretty trot when he feels like it. 


“OCTOBER DAYS."”" BY GEROME OGDEN, AGE 13. - 
It was very clear and cold, and as Shakspere 


(SILVER-BADGE PHOTOGRAPH.) 
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trotted onward the 
sleigh-bells rang out 
merrily across the 
snow. 

It was growing late, 
and I was about to turn 
back when I heard a 
faint sound, and Shak- 
spere suddenly shied 
away from a dark ob- 
ject that lay in the snow 

y the roadside. I dis- 
covered that it was a 
little girl of about nine 
or ten, wrapped in an 
old gray shawl, lying 
in the snow, and sob- 
bing piteously. 

I gathered her in my 
arms and, with Shak- 
spere’s consent, placed 
her in the sleigh, and 

etting in myself turned 
Gichepere’cheadivunp- 
ward. 

I learned, by asking 
countless questions, that her name was Mary,— she said 
she had no other,— and that she had run away from the 
poorhouse, where she had been badly treated. Poor lit- 
tle orphan girl! 

We were driving merrily along homeward. The wind 
had sunk, and millions of stars peeped down on the 
earth, robed in her spotless white. Then, far away, 
could be heard the church bells joyfully ringing out the 
midnight hour, telling that Christmas Day had come. 

Since that time Mary has been my little daughter. She 
calls me “ father,” but I call her “ my Christmas gift.” 


** OCTOBER DAYs.” 


JACK FROST’S CHRISTMAS. 
BY MARY FITCH WATKINS (AGE II). 
(Silver Badge.) 
THE children were all packed up warm and snug in 
the sleigh. Oh, how cold it was! They were going to 


grandma’s for Christmas. 
“I wonder,” said little Paul, sleepily, “I wonder if 


NICHOLAS LEAGUE. 





BY JOHN D. MATZ, AGE 10. 
BADGE PHOTOGRAPH.) 





[ Jan. 

Paul was the odd 
child. He had a} aby 
brother and sister, and 
two sisters older than 
himself. He was con- 
juliet 


sea more 
and thoughtful than the 
rest. 

Before the children 
knew it they were at 
their grandmother’s, 
She welcomed them 
heartily and gave them 
a good warm supper. 

Then came the ex- 
citement of hanging up 
their stockings. Paul 
was not as merry as 
the rest; something 
seemed to trouble him. 
In a little while the 
children were in bed 
and all asleep, except 
Paul, who lay awake 
thinking. 

“ Poor Jack Frost!” 
he murmured. “I think he must be dreadfully cold out 
there in the snow. I wonder if Santa Claus will bring 
him anything. I don’t believe he will. I know what 
I’lido! I know! I know!” 

Paul got out of bed very softly and crept over to where 
his stocking hung. Yes, it was full. He took it <iown 
and glided noiselessly down the stairs. He then opened 
the cupboard and took out a loaf of gingerbread and a 
pumpkin-pie that his grandma had baked for the mor- 
row. With these and the stocking he went to the win- 
dow, opened it, and laid them outside, together with a 
‘oe of paper upon which was printed, in very straggly 
etters: “ FOR JACK FROST.” 

The next morning they were gone, and Paul still be- 
lieves that the little snow elf got them; but we |now 
that a poor, tired, and hungry little waif passed that 
way and saw the things on the window-sill. Strangely 
enough his name was Jack Frost. He sold the contents 
of the stocking to buy wood enough to keep himself and 
his old “ granny” warm; but one thing he would not 

sell for any amount of money; that was the 


(SILVER- 








seemingly magic inscription, “FOR JACK 
FROST.” 


GOOD-BY TO NINETEEN HUNDRED. 


BY HARRIET A. IVES (AGE 12). 
(Gold Badge.) 
“ GooD-By to Nineteen Hundred,” 
Say the winter winds that blow ; 


“ Good-by to Nineteen Hundred,” 
Is called forth o’er the snow. 





On the hills the echoes waking, 
To the snow-clad forests taking, 
In a saddened chorus breaking, 
Ah! a century lies low. 


“ Good-by to Nineteen Hundred,” 
The shrill winds seem to say; 
“ Good-by to Nineteen Hundred.” 





“ OCTOBER DAYS."’ BY F. B. RIVES, AGE 10. (SILVER- 


BADGE PHOTOGRAPH.) 


Jack Frost will have any Christmas. Do you think he 
will, mother ?” 


“TIT dc not know,” answered Mrs. Simons. 


’T is the century’s last day. 


While the New Year bells are pealing, 
And the night to morn is stealing, 
Come the sounds the news revealing 
That the years have rolled away. 
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‘* YELLOWSTONE BEARS." BY A. M. WHITNEY, AGE 13. 
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FAREWELL TO NINETEEN HUNDRED. 
BY GRACE REYNOLDS DOUGLAS (AGE I0). 
(Gold Badge.) 


FAREWELL, dear Nineteenth Century! 
The wintry winds are sighing, 

While with needles from the pine-tree 
The snowflakes weave a shroud; 

All your friends in field and forest 
Are sorry you are dying, 

And the elm-tree and the willow 
With grief their heads have bowed. 


Farewell, dear Nineteenth Century! 
I grieve that you are dying, 

For ’t is only joy and gladness 
That you have given me. 

But while I wait with sorrow, 
Old Time is swiftly flying, 

The new century to welcome, 
With laughter and with glee. 


LITTLE FOLKS IN 





CHRISTMAS WITH THE 
BIRDS. 

BY MARTHA E. SUTHERLAND 
(AGE 16). 


(Silver Badge.) 


“TWITTER, twitter, twitter! 
Merry Christmas, babies ! ” called 
Mother Snow Bird. “Twitter, 
twitter,” came the sound of joy- 
ous bird laughter, as the baby 
birds flew from their nest to see 
what Santa had brought them. 
“Where did he put our Christ- 
mas tree, mama?” cried the eldest 
of the children. 


“Right here,dear. Come and “ YOUNG s#a-GuLLs.” 


see it.” AGE 14. 

“Twitter, twitter! Oh, how 
perfectly lovely ! ” exclaimed the birds in unison. 

Indeed, it was a beautiful sight. In a glistening 
snow garden stood a shapely hemlock, its graceful 
branches bending with the weight of crystal icicles 
and snowy wreaths. Many of the tiny twigs were 
incrusted with ice, and some of the boughs were 
bent almost to breaking by the fleecy snowflakes 
heaped upon them. 

But the birds spent little time in admiring na- 
ture’s handiwork, for did notone branch almost 
touch the nursery window? And had not the chil- 
dren scattered crumbs upon it in generous profu- 
sion? With much twittering and soft bird laughter, 
they did ample justice to their delicious Christmas 
breakfast. 

Then they flew away to wish their bird friends 
as merry a Christmas as they were enjoying. 

As the sun was giving a last lingerin ook at 
the beautiful garden, some very sleepy Sirdlings 
were being tucked into their cozy nest. 

“Twitter, twitter, mama bird,” they were saying, 
“such a merry Christmas we have never had 
before.” 

“ Twitter, twitter, twitter,” she whispered. 
“Good night, baby birds.” 





League members whose badges have been 
lost or destroyed may obtain new ones on 
application. 














BY MARION C. WOODWORTH, 
(SECOND PRIZE, “‘ WILD ANI- 
MALS AND BIRDS.”’) 


HOLLAND. 


BY DOROTHEA HARTUNG 
(AGE 11). 


GRETEL is a little Dutch girl 
who lives in Holland. When 
Gretel was born a pink silk ball 
covered with lace was hung at the 
front door ; then all the neighbors 
knew there was a girl baby in the 
house. When her brother Peter 
was born a red silk ball covered 
with lace was hung at the front 
door; then everybody who passed 
the house knew there was a boy 
baby. Peter and Gretel had a 
little sister named Hilda. Hilda 
is now beginning to walk. Peter 
and Gretel and Hilda live in a 

















BY FRANCES J. SECKLES, AGE 13. (THIRD PRIZE, 
“ WILD ANIMALS AND BIRDS.”’) 
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queer little house. It 
is painted blue, and a 
stork’s nest is on the 
roof; the floors are 
made of tiles, which 
shine like china plates. 
There is not a speck 
of dirt anywhere. The 
handsome old furniture 
is trimmed with brass, 
which is scoured so 
bright that you can see 
your face in it. The 
Dutchwomen scour the 
Outside of the house as 
well as the inside. If 
you should visit Gretel 
you would wonder 
where the beds were; 
but when night comes 
Gretel’s mama opens 
a sliding door in the 
wall. There the beds 
are, like shelves. Pe- 
ter sleeps in the top 
one, and Gretel sleeps in the lower one. Peter and 
Gretel wear wooden shoes. They leave their shoes out- 
side the door when they go in; they must not bring any 


“OCTOBER DAYs.” 


ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE. 





BY MILDRED B. JEFFERSON, AGE 13. 





JAN. 
dirt into the house, 
Outside the window 
little mirrors are ing 
in a way that the peo. 
ple in the house can see 
what is going on in the 


street. 

When you go in the 
cow-stable you have to 
wipe your feet on a mat 
at the door. The floor 
is made of bricks, and 
is very clean. The 
walls are whitewashed. 
There is not a cobweb 
or a speck of dirt to be 
seen. The windows 
have white curtains 
and pots of flowers. 
The cows are washed 
and combed, and the 
air of the stable is 
sweet. Both boys and 
girls have fun in the 
winter, when the ca- 
nals are frozen. Everybody in Holland skates; the 
women go to market skating, the doctors visit their 
patients on skates, and the children skate to school. 
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eg BY MAUDE L, HAMILTON (AGE 13). 
G v 
We (Gold-Badge Illustrated Story.) 


“Ou, my!” exclaimed Santa Claus, as he bounded 
down a chimney on Christmas Eve. “My poor old 
hands fairly ache with the cold. My mittens are all 
ragged, having to hold the reins so tightly. They were 
whole when I started.” 

“Can’t I mend them for you ?” asked a voice at his 
ear. 

“Bless me! If this is n’t little Eunice Brown. 
ought to be in bed by this time.” With 
this Santa pulled off his ragged mittens 
and warmed his hands at the register ; 
fur, of course, there would be no fire in 
the fireplace, nor andirons either, on 
Christmas Eve. 

While his back was turned Eunice 
took up the torn mittens, and sat down 
to mend them. 

Santa Claus went to filling Eunice’s 
stocking, in which he put the pretty 
things which little girls of ten years 
like. On the very top he puta blue en- 
velope. Over her stocking he tacked a 
card on which was a beautiful picture of 
the “ First Christmag”’ in delicate col- 
ors, with the words, “ Suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me,” painted in gold 
letters underneath. 

Theo Eunice turned around. “Your 
mittens are all mended now, so that they 
cannot come apart, I think, before you 
get home.” 


You 


“Yes, my dear, I know that they will last. I thank 
you very much. Good night, and merry Christmas, 
my little girl.” 

“ Merry Christmas, dear Santa Claus, and I thank yu 
for all my presents. I promise not to look at them until 
morning.” 

Mr. Santa Claus slipped a gold ring with a tiny pearl 
in it on Eunice’s finger, and said: “ This is to thank you, 
my dear, for your kindness,” and the jolly old man 
bounced up the chimney. 

As Eunice jumped into her white bed, she saw 
through the window, flying past in his little sleigh, Santa 
Claus. 

When:Eunice woke up in the morning, she jumped up 
and got her stocking. She opened the tiny blue envelope 
and looked inside, and what do you think she found? 
There was a picture of Eunice sewing up Santa Claus’s 
mittens and Santa looking on well pleased. The pretty 
little photograph was taken with a small camera, that 
worked by magic, that Santa Claus always had with him. 





“SANTA CLAUS FILLED EUNICE’S STOCKING.” 

















A CHRISTMAS 


“ HARK thee, Prudence, what is 
that I hear yonder? Run, child, 
and see if ’t is thy father.” So 
quoth Mistress Bradford, as she 
stood in the doorway of her home, 
near Hadley, two hundred years 
ago. Prudence, a miniature of her 
mother, in prim gray gown, white 
i kerchief and cap, sprang from the 
door-step to the stockade gate. She 

vainly tried to tug it open. 
\ “Qh, Goodlove,” she called to a 
man-servant, “come hither and open 





I \acsa assed for me.” This done, she darted out 

and saw her father. Colonel Brad- 

Mine ford stooped from the saddle and 

eBS lifted her to the pommel before 
NS him. 

“ When thou art older,” he said, 

PRUDENCE. “thou shalt ride on a pillion, as 


doth thy mother.” 

Arrived at the house, Mistress Bradford greeted him 
demurely. 

“TI am glad thou art come; the Indians are on the war- 
path, and we feared greatly for thee.” 

“I heard as much, and hasted homeward. Are our 
friends warned ?” 

“Vea, and ere nightfall will be within our stockade.” 

As Colonel Bradford seated himself Prudence climbed 
to his knee and said: 

“Tell me of thy journey, father.” 

He told of the customs of the Dutch in New York, of 
their Santa Claus, of the children’s eagerness for the mor- 
row, Christmas Eve, that they might hang their stockings. 

Pradence’s eyes sparkled as she heard of the gifts 
they expected. She begged to be allowed to hang up 
her stocking also. 
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IN SEVENTEEN 


HUNDRED. 


BY FRANCES RENEE DESPARD (AGE 12). 
(Gold-Badge Illustrated Story.) 


“ Maybe,”’ he answered. 
Mistress Bradford interposed: “For shame, Philip, 
to put foolish notions into the child’s head !” 
“ Be not harsh, Patience; she shall have her way.” 
Prudence told the settlers of her hopes, but her con- 
fidences were received with many head-shakes and re- 
marks that the colonel was getting worldly. 
The stocking was hung up Christmas Eve. At dawn all 
were aroused by war-whoops. 
Prudence sprang up with a cry 
of “ The Indians! They ll get 
y \ my stocking!” Seizing the 
Yy 4 latter, she flew to her mother, 
Wy, toofrightened 
to look at her 
—_—— treasures, but 
determined to 







( { protect them 

Ai O44 at any cost. 

i The In- 
dians were 


soon overpow- 
ered, and Pru- 
dence dropped 
on the floor to 
examine her stock- 
ing. Best of all its 
contents was a funny 
Dutch dolly. That 
homely doll was as 
/ ‘ dear to her as are 

: , \ our French beauties 
Ww =~ at; on, * to us. Prudence 

















a TE om slept that night with her 
i; ot 2 ne. doll beside her, its painted 
\ _~™ 


eyes staring vacantly at 


PRUDENCE’S STOCKING. the ceiling. 





GOOD-BY TO NINETEEN HUNDRED. 
BY LESLIE LEIGH DU CROS (AGE 14). 
(Silver Badge.) 


SHE stole away from the chattering group, 
And sought the tower-room. 

The moonbeams fell in shadows tall 

From the window high in the western wall, 
And chased away the gloom. 


Her silken gown of texture rare, 

And her slippered feet with their noiseless tread, 
As she paced the hall 
With its pictured wall, 

Awakened the echoes of the dead. 


As the old clock rang with a silver chime, 
There arose from below a shout of fun: 
“The year is dead; 

Its soul hath sped. 

Oh, hurrah for Nineteen Hundred and One!” 


The maiden cried with a fluttering sigh, 
Her eyes like violets wet with dew: 
“With thy smiles and tears, 

With thy joy and fears, 

Adieu, old year, adieu.” 








‘“‘ WINTER SPORT.” 
(GOLD-BADGE DRAWING.) 


BY C. ALFRED KLINKER, AGE 14. 
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** WINTER POLO IN CALIFORNIA.” 


NO MORE THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
BY MILDRED M. WHITNEY (AGE 10). 
(Silver Badge.) 


THE children laugh, the children shout, 
The years roll in, the years roll out. 
Be as it may, no more 't will be, 

No more the nineteenth century. 


Anon the baby’s eyes so blue, 
Contrasted with the poppy’s hue, 
Will robe this State in garments fair, 
And with sweet fragrance fill the air. 


And then from every hill and dale, 

From lofty mount and shadowy vale, 
Come forth the flowers with which is blest 
This fair State of the golden West. 


These things fair spring brings back to me, 
But not the nineteenth century ; 

For to do this she ’s lost her power, 
Though she doth bring the sweet wild flower. 


The children laugh, the children shout, 
The years roll in, the years roll out; 
But no more can they bring to me, 
No more the nineteenth century. 


THE CHRISTMAS OF A SAILOR-BOY. 
BY MARGARETE MUNSTERBERG (AGE II). 


CHRISTMAS was everywhere, even in the midst o! 
the ocean. A great steamer was rocking on the huge 
billows, and on its mast sat a little rosy sailor-boy. 
It was hard for him to direct his thoughts only to the 
dreadful waves, the cloudy sky, and the falling rain. 
He thought of his parents and his home, which he 
had left only two weeks ago. The poor boy led a hard 
life. Homesickness followed him everywhere, and to- 
day, on Christmas Eve, it was worse than ever. 

his was his first storm, and a hard trial for him. 
The boat was tossed about violently, the wind blew 
fiercely, when splash! a great wave struck against the 
mast. The little sailor thought that now his end had 
come, when he beheld upon the foam of the wave a 
pretty little mermaid; on - golden locks was a wreath 
of shells, and she said smilingly : 

“T know you well, and if you will follow my advice, 


BY EDWARD GILBERT, JR., AGE 10. 


(SILVER BADGE.) 


you may be cheered. Harken! before you lie down 
to sleep this night, throw into the sea some remem- 
brance which you have taken with you from your home; 


with that I shall swim to the fisherman’s cottage |,y the 
sea, and your parents will know it is from you, and in 
the morning you will find a message from home.” 

With that she vanished, and before he went to sleep 
the astonished sailor-lad threw a little rose into the sea. 

The next morning the sailors were roused early, for 
the captain feared the ship would sink. By his bedside 
the young sailor found a small lighted Christmas tree, 
with a “merry Christmas ” from his mother beneath it. 
Tears in his eyes, he kissed the little treasure, when he 
received a slap on his shoulder. 





BY F. MILES GREENLEAF, AGE 14. 
(SILVER BADGE.) 


“WINTER SPORT.” 


“ Rise, sleeper! we are drowning! ” cried an officer; 
and crash, crash! the ship was breaking to pieces. 
The waves were roaring, but he found himself in the 
arms of the little mermaid. Steadily she swam through 
the wild waves until she reached the distant shore. 
Bright lights were burning in a little fisherman’s cot- 
tage, and a tender voice cried from within: 

“My son! you are safe!” and soon the little sailor- 
boy was welcomed by two loving hearts ; but the one he 
loved best, the little mermaid, he never saw again ! 


GOOD-BY TO NINETEEN HUNDRED. 


BY DORIS WEBB (AGE I5). 
(Winner of Gold Badge in August. ) 







ALTHOUGH we must leave you, we 
will not forget 
The year that will quickly be gone, 
But still hold your hand as we ’re 
turning away 
To greet Nineteen Hundred and 
One. 








But though in our hearts you will 
still hold a place, 
And will not from memory die, 
Yet out of the present you go to the 
past. 
Good-by, Nineteen Hundred, good- 
by! 
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MY VISIT TO A VOLCANO. 
BY FRANCES HAWORTH (AGE I1). 


SEVEN or eight miles from Karpizawa, where we are 
spending the summer, there is an active volcano called 
Asama-yama, which I climbed last week with a party of 
eight people. We went twenty miles by train to the 
town of Komoro, where the khorses were in wait- 
ing to take us to the base of the crater. My brother 
and I rode in panniers on the side of one small pack- 
horse. The others all had pack-saddles, and we also 
had guides to lead the horses. The night was so dark 
that we went by lantern-light; but the light not being 
strong enough, we could not see what dangers we went 
through. In some places the path was only a foot wide, 
and was on the edge of a very steep and dangerous 
precipice. In one place the send, was washed away, and 
the horses not being able to go across with us on their 
backs, we dismounted and walked. 

At two o’clock we arrived at a small shelter, where 
our horses were left for the night. Here we had break- 
fast; then at three we took four of the five guides with 
us to carry the wraps, and began the steep climb. 

We reached the top at half-past four, in time for the 
glorious sunrise. Looking down into the crater, we saw 
the bottom aglow with fire, like an immense furnace. 

No one has ever been able to measure the depth of 
the crater, but it looks to be at least five hundred feet. 
We walked all around the crater, which is nearly a mile 
in circumference. As we came down by daylight, we 
were able to see the lava-beds spread out on the plain 
below. When we again reached the shelter we had a 














‘* WINTER SPORT.” BY RUTH JULIEN BEST, AGE 15. 





GOOD-BY TO NINETEEN HUNDRED. 
BY MARGUERITE M. HILLERY (AGE 13). 

AH! Father Time and his wife were there, 
With her sweet old face and her snow-white hair ; 
They came to bid the old year good-by 
Before it should fade away and die. 
Poor Nineteen Hundred! the year was done — 
The course that so many years had run; 
And that night when the clocks a twelve would chime, 
He would float away on the wings of time, 
No more to return, for gone was he; 
And the new year (a babe) in his place would be. 
So the old year passed at the midnight chime, 
And the new year came; and old Father Time, 
A-leaning over the babe, said he: 
“I name ix the Twentieth Century.” 


VoL. XXVIII.— 36. 
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“ ASAMA-YAMA.” BY FRANCES HAWORTH. 


little lunch, which tasted very good after such a long 
walk, 

The ride home was hot, and we were glad to get to 
the hotel in Komoro and have a drink of shaved ice 
and lemonade. 

After we had come back to Karnizawa we heard that 
that day steam had been seen to come out of as many as 
twenty places at one time along the slope of the moun- 
tain facing Karnizawa. 

Many fear there will be a great eruption soon. This 
volcano is over eight thousand feet high. 


GOOD-BY TO NINETEEN HUNDRED. 
BY WILLIAM A. KEMPER (AGE I5). 


FAREWELL, farewell. Once more farewell to thee. 
Pass out, old year. Old century, pass out. 

As all things die, so thou must pass away 

And be a phantom of dim, bygon days. 

Take with thee all the bitter tie, the tears, 

The joys of thy own bringing, take thou on. 

Take on all memory of the faded past; 

Leave but the happy knowledge of to-day. 

And as we greet the new with happy song, 

We ’ll tarry for a moment at the te 

Of the old year, there to heave a sigh, 

Mayhap, and shed a tear for days gone by. 

But time rolls on. To-morrow is to-day, 

To-day — yesterday. Thence into eternity. 

So with thee. Forever dost thou go 

To the dead past. For time, once come and gone, 
Is never to return! With snow and ice 

And night thou camest — pass now into the night, 
Amid the snow and ice, while joyous bells 

Ring in the new year o’er a sleeping land. 





BY HELEN LEE CAMP, AGE 1{2. 
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GOOD-BY TO NINETEEN HUNDRED WHILE 
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THE BELLS TOLL TWELVE. 
BY DOROTHEA POSEGATE (AGE 16). 


HARKEN! the bells are tolling 
The knell of the dying year, 

And a death-song low is rolling 
O’er the earth all white and sear. 


I look from the face of the tall hall clock 
To the face of the lady moon, 

And hear in the silence of the night: 

“The year is going soon.” 


Good-by, old Nineteen Hundred. 

Thou hast done thy work full well; 
Now listen unto the praises 

That the bells so sweetly tell. 


And I hear a wonderful shout of joy 
Mingled with a faint, faint sigh, 

And the new year’s glad “good morrow ” 
Blends with the old year’s last “ good-by.” 


GOOD-BY TO NINETEEN HUNDRED. 


BY ALICE BARBER POTTER (AGE 12). 


As Nineteen Hundred nears its close 
I look around to see 

What parts of it I do not like, 
And which seem best to me. 


The covers of St. NICHOLAS 
Were best of all this year. 

I think that that fact is alone 
Enough to make it dear. 


And then a member of the League 
I have this year become; 

I moved this year —a host of things 
All through my memory hum. 


The best vacation in my life 
This summer ’s been for me ; 

I learned to row—a better year 
I don’t think there could be. 


And so as Christmas comes and goes 
I draw a little sigh; 

Dear Nineteen Hundred, it ’s too bad 
To have to say good-by. 


“WINTER SPORT.” BY C. W. HIBBARD, AGE 1 


GOOD-BY TO THE NINE. 
TEENTH CENTURY. 
BY ALICE MOORE (AGE 9). 


Goop-By to the nineteenth century; 
The twentieth has begun; ; 
Nineteen hundred is over— 
Over, with all its fun. 


Let us make this new year better, 
Better in its work and joy. 

Let it be a brighter year 
To every girl and boy. 


GOOD-BY TO NINETEEN 
HUNDRED. 


BY MARGUERITE KNOPF (AGE I7). 





Goop-By to Nineteen Hundred, 
And to everything it brought; 
And the gladness and the sadness, 

May they teach us as they ought. 


And let us not regret it 
That another year is past, 
But rejoice that we have met it, 
That its memories will last. 


Good-by, old Nineteen Hundred; 
We are sorry you must go; 

But we would not wish to stay you, 
For we know Time wills it so. 


Good-by, old dying century ; 
We welcome in the new; 

And in the next one hundred years 
Let ’s see what man can do. 


The generation coming — 
And that is you and I— 
Will be the men and women 
To whom the nations cry. 





“(WINTER SPORT.”” BY NORMAN SHEPARD, AGE 15. 
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BY PAUL K. MAYS, AGE 12. 


Oh, welcome to the century! 
The chances that it brings 

For you and me to fill the world 
With grand and joyous things! 


CHAPTERS. 


MucH pleasant entertainment and mutual benefit re- 
sult from chapter organization. Weekly meetings, at 
which recreation and mental culture are pleasantly and 
about equally divided, must in time result in great good 
to those who take part willingly and in the proper spirit. 

Members and others forming chapters may have their 
buttons all come together in one large envelope, pos- 
tage paid, and as many buttons will be sent as desired 
for actual use. 

It has been suggested that the members of different 
chapters correspond, and certainly this would result in 
benefit as well as pleasure to such as cared to participate 
in the exchange of letters. From back numbers of the 
magazine may be obtained the members’ names and the 
secretaries’ addresses. 

No. 159. Lily Taylor, President; Preble Kasey, 
Secretary ; seven members. Address, Pritchell College, 
Glasgow, Missouri. No. 159 has been formed to do 
work connected with school exercises. 

No. 160. “Sea View.” Ambrose Donahue, Presi- 
dent; William j: Quinn, Secretary; four members. 
Address, St. Andrews, New Brunswick. No. 160 meets 
three times a week, and has a regular business meeting 
on the first Saturday of each month. 

No. 161. Anna Dutton, President; Nina Craven, 
Secretary; five members. Address, 53 Highland Ave- 
nue, Yonkers, New York. No. 161 hasa meeting once 
a week, and once a month will take a walk or ride on 
wheels and discuss nature. 

No. 162. Charles Ramsey, President; Orrick Johns, 
Secretary ; ten members. Address, 5655 Maple Avenue, 
St. Louis, Missouri. Secretary asks, “Is it necessary to 
report the resignation of a member?” No; but changes 
of officers should be reported. 

No. 163. “Black Cat.” Ar- 
thur Blackburn, President; Elea- 
nor Janney, Secretary; six mem- 
bers. Address, 837 Hamilton 
Terrace, Baltimore, Maryland. 

No. 164. “The Banderlogs.” 
J. W. Loveland, President; G. 
P. Seely, Secretary; eight mem- 
bers. Address, Englewood, New 
Jersey. The “ Banderlogs ” have 
no definite object, but mean to 


ident ; Ernestine Howard, Secretary; six mem- 
bers. Address, Massachusetts General Hospital, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

No. 166. “Forget-me-not.” Dorothea Har- 
tung, President; Nanon Johnston, Secretary; 
seven members. Address, 221 East Broad Street, 
Richmond, Virginia. No. 166 has monthly dues 
of five cents, with which they buy St. NICHOLAS 
magazines. 

No. 167. Harriet Peters, President; Mabel 
Hyde, Secretary; five members. Address, 31 
North Broadway, Shelby, Ohio. 

No. 168. Bruno H. Ahlers, President; Mor- 
timer Lindsey, Secretary ; six members. Address, 
5 West One Hundred and Seventeenth Street, New York 
City. No. 168 meets on Mondays, sure. 

No. 169. “ Liberty Chapter.” Seven members. Ad- 
dress, 429 North Locust Street, Hagerstown, Maryland. 

No. 170. “ Happy-Go-Lucky.” Genevieve Baker, 
President ; Elsie Flower, Secretary; twelve members. 
Address, Copperopolis, California. 

















BY ARNOLD LAHAE, AGE 12 


No. 171. “The Illium.” Sara Raymond, President; 
Margaret Francis, Secretary; nine members. Address, 
Washington Park, Troy, New York. 

No. 172. Pauline Gaether, President; Helen Van 
Nostrand, Secretary; twenty-nine members. Address, 
14 Taylor Avenue, Flushing, Long Island. 

No. 173. Maurice Strayer, President; William Pix- 
ley, Secretary; twelve members. Address, 22 East 
Nine Street, Portsmouth, Ohio. 

No. 174. May Spivey, President; Lois Glenn, Sec- 
retary; five members. Address, Jamesport, Missouri. 

The members of 174 will study Longfellow’s works 
during the winter. 

Chapter 28 reports that its members are doing nicely, 
and have fine times at the meetings. They are going to 
give a play for Christmas. 

Chapter 78 meets every Saturday at three o’clock, and 
has adopted the name of the 
==—— *Scholar’s Delight’; also a small 
. constitution. Each member pays 


turn from one thing to another; > five cents at the meetings for the 
hence the name. They have sent . _--\ =. purchase of paper, stamps, etc. 

this month an envelope of assorted he =< 7 Chapter 91 has adopted the rule 
work, all promising, but none —— ca that at each meeting the president 


quite up to the publication mark 
this time. 
No. 165. Frederick Eliot, Pres- 





BY J. ELMER BURWASH, AGE 17. 


appoints two members to write 
essays on a given subject, to be 
ready at the next meeting. 
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THE ROLL 


A LIsT of those whose work, though not used, has been 
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found well worthy of honorable mention. 


POEMS. 


Arthur Edward Weld 
Margaret Doane Gardner 
Helen B. Maxey 

Laura Alleine Langford 
Arthur W. Kennedy 
Marie Ortmaver 
Denison H. Clift 
George Elliston 

Raglan Glascock 

Risa Lowie 

Viola H. Scheil 

Francis C. Nickerson 
Ethel I. Snow 

William Carey Hood 
Marguerite Stuart 
Harry Uswald 


Mae F. 


Harry A. Miller, Jr. 
George W. C. McCarter 
Caroline Clinton Everett 
Minnie A. De Boer 
Ruth Blackwell 

Gladys Gaylord 

J. A. Atwood, Jr. 

Ruth Darden 

Florence Short 
Marguerite Reed 
Margaret Thomas 
Alison Janeway 
Reginald C. Foster 
Billy Blodgett 

Mamie H. Woodhull 
Grace Eaton Hollick 
Keith 


PROSE. 


Mary R. Bannister 
Irwin G. Priest 

Doris Francklyn 

Ellen Dunwoody 
Martha Cameron 

David M. Cheney 
Lesley M. Story 
Marjory Seeley 

Roy J. Clampitt 

Mary Ellen Derr 
Elizabeth M. Niles 
James Morgan Harding 
Dorothy Garnett Beanlands 
Alice May Spaulding 
Margaret Armstrong 
Beatrice T. Langstroth 
Elsa Eschbach 

Doris C. Linton 
Almira Arms 
Margarette Daniels 
Julian Tiemann 
Genivieve Cipperly 
Helen Ditton Bogart 
Edith Romaine 

Ruth Sprague 

Gertrude Helen Schirmer 
Marion L. Weld 

Julia Bliss Chapin 
Lincoln Paddock 
Virginia Graves 

Grace Bradley 

Anna Dutton 

Shirley Willis 

Helen Madeleine Hogg 
Josephine Pinyon 
Elizabeth Hallowell 
Ilse Bloede 

Ethel Bayarda Rispin 
Isobel Rogers 


Ellen H. Skinner 

Sara R. Shaw 

A. Maude Fulmore 
Hazelton Brittingham 
Pauline E. Turner 

Ruth S. Walker 

Frances Marie Thomson 
Helen L. White 
Florence Beatrice Thaw 
Lois P. Lehman 
Margaret Ellen Barrow 
Clara Stutz 

Ethel L. Paddock 
Marguerite Child 

Gussie Schwartz 

Susan Ertz 

Zenobia Camprubi Aymar 
Ethel L. Cooke 

Goldie Coots 

Rosalie Aylett Sampson 
Virginia Glasscocke 
Emily Soles Cohen 
Katherine C. Gurney 
Helen E. Graves 
Lillian Silbernagel 
Agatha E. Gruber 
Lucy R. Cowles 
Paul H. Prausnitz 
Mollie C. Finegan 
Florence Flint 
Emabel Strong 
Thomas A. ee 
Charlotte N. McKinney 
Holland Hudson 
Margaret Kingman 
Beatrice M. Lewis 
Nancy E. Tomlinson 
C. L. Watkins 
Frances M. Scriver 


Grace Vary 


DRAWINGS. 


Richard de Charms, Jr. 
Edith Lally 


Thomas Porter Miller 
Katie Miller 


William Campbell 
J. Christina Whitehouse 
Arthur D. Fuller 
. Spencer Lucas 
atherine Newell 
Horace Wagner Ferguson 
Ronald S. Crane 
Arthur S. Little 
Carol H. Bradley 
Kate Colquhoun 
Helen Russell 
C. E. Risque 
Henry S. Malinka 
Lucy Phillips 
Sanford Tousey 
Norman Ferguson 
Gertrude Monaghan 
Mark Smith, Jr. 
Donald Gilbert 





[Jan. 


C. E. Saward 

Katherine Knowlton 
Catherine Lee Carter 
Lester Hibbard 

Grace R. Jones 

I ouise Robbins 

Ella Miinsterberg 

Lloyd Bierhaus 
Margaret Worden 
Sidney Dickenson 
Donald Prather 

Harriet Crawford Cheney 
Marion O. Chapin : 
Leonora Denniston 
Roger Norton 

Jane Lynet 

Annette Bettleheim 
Helen Morgan 

Bert Bellis 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


E. 5g Simpson 
Annie B. Shaffer 
Morris Pratt 
Rosamond Sergeant 
Floyd Godfrey 

Paul Moore 

J. Donald Cassels 

S. Elliot Morison 
Ruth Auxter 

Richard Newhall 
Mary Josselyn McKey 
C. L. Whitman 

Mary Dexter 

Carl Dusenbury 
Sandy A. Bryson 
Marie Hamkens 

Lilla A. Greene 

Ruth Perkins Vickery 
Jeanne Bartow 

Kitino Lang 

Bernice A. Chapman 
J. Stuart Freeman 


David Bonner, Jr. 
Giles Hughes 

Albert Schrader 

Paul B. Camp 

Millie A. Hibbard 
George L, Harrison 
E. Harry Gilman 
Percival B. Hustis 
Edna M. Duane 

S. Butler Murray, Jr. 
Philip T, Hartt 

Ralph A. Crumb 
Joseph Turner 

Lydia Bartlett Gerrard 
J. C. Wister 

Ruth Johnson 
Douglas Allan 
Francis L. Johnson 
Edward F. Johnston 
Helen Ogden 
Heermance M. Howard 
Tandy Arnold Bryson 


PUZZLES. 


Edna Heller 

Emily Sibley 
Katharine P. Warner 
Josephine H. Howes 
Harold Arthur Lynch 
Helene M. Boas 

. Earnshaw Murdoch 
| toe Neill 


Ethel S. Kingman 
Mayhew Baldwin 

J. Humphreys Storer 
Emily Storer 
William C. Engle 
Vashti Kaye 

Audrey Bullock 

W. W. De Renne 


The prize puzzles and others selected for publication, 
as well as the list of puzzle-answerers, will be found in 


the regular Riddle-box. 


LEAGUE CORRESPONDENCE. 


From a little girl who was in the Galveston storm : 


GALVESTON, TEXAS. 


Dear St. NICHOLAS: I have been taking St. NICH- 
OLAS ever since January, and like it very much. | 
want to become a member of the St. Nicholas League. 
I think it is splendid; so please send me a leaflet and 


badge. 


I am a little girl eight years old, and live in Galveston, 
where a great storm came on September 8. The Gal- 
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veston Bay and the gulf came in, and it was awful. Our 
house was rocking to and fro, and the water was over 
seven feet deep in our yard; and down the island the 
water was up to the top story, and people floated on 
roofs all night, out at sea. I lost my — toys and 
books that I would not have lost for anything; and 
among them were all my St. NICHOLASES. I have the 
last number, but that is all. I was going to have them 
bound, and I am so sorry, because I like them so much. 
Yours truly, DoroTHy RUSSELL. 


Other interesting and encouraging letters have been 
received from Ethel L. Rourke, Genivieve Bertolacci, 
Hilda Rose Carson, Josephine O’Brien, Loula Van 
Neman, Arthur Barrett, Sara Lawrence Kellogg, Viola 
H. Scheil, Harriet A. Ives, Mildred Otis, Henry Gustin, 
Edna M. Bliss, Susan B. Minor, Thomas S. McAllister, 
Jack Wiolets, Mary B. Hazard, Clarence Dunham; and, 
with pictures, which for one reason or another are not 
uite available for use, Mignon Otis, Waldo E. Clements, 
. F. Prendergast, Isabel A. Guilbert, Earle K. Hallock, 
Kenneth Und-rwood, Jos. B. Dnelfo, Thomas MaclI ver, 
Eunice D. Hussey, Elijah Bellinger, W. W. De Renne, 
Minnie Simmons, and Elizabeth Train. (See rules.) 


PRIZE COMPETITION No. 16. 


THe St. Nicholas League awards gold and silver 
badges each month for the best poems, stories, draw- 
ings, photographs, puzzles, and puzzle-answers. 

A SPECIAL CASH Pxize, To any League member 
who during the first year has won a gold badge for any 
of the above-named achievements, and shall again win 
first place, a cash prize eo dollars will be awarded, 
instead of another gold badge. 


Competition No. 16 will close January 20. The 
award will be announced and prize contributions pub- 
lished in St. NicHOLAs for April. 

Verse. To confain not more than twenty-four lines, 
and may be illustrated, if desired, with not more than 
two drawings or photographs by the author. Subject, 
“The Twentieth Century’s First Springtime.” 

PROSE. Story or article of not more than four hun- 
dred words. It may be illustrated, if desired, with not 
more than two drawings or photographs by the author, 
and must relate in some manner to April. 

PHOTOGRAPH. Any size, mounted or unmounted, but 
no blue prints. Subject, “A Winter Day.” May be 
interior or exterior, with or without figures. 

DRAWING. India ink, very black writing ink, or wash 
(not color). Subject, “A Study from Life.” May be 
interior or exterior, with children, birds, or animals. 

Puzz_e. Any sort, the answer to contain some word 
relating to happiness, 

PUZZLE-ANSWERS. Best, neatest, and most complete 
set of answers to puzzles in this issue of St. NICHOLAS. 

WILD-ANIMAL OR BIRD PHOTOGRAPH. To encour- 
age the pursuing of game with a camera instead of a gun. 
For the best photograph of a wild animal or bird, taken 
in its natural home: First Prize, five dollars and League 
gold badge. Second Prize, three 
dollars and League gold badge. 
Third Prize, League gold badge. 


* RULES. 


Every contribution of whatever 
kind must bear the name, age, 
and address of the sender, and be 
indorsed as “ original ’’ by parent, 
teacher, or guardian, who must be 
convinced beyond doubt that the 
contribution is mot copied, but 
wholly the work of the sender. 





BY NELLIE B. FISCHER, AGE 9. New 





If prose, the number of words should also be added. 
These things must not be on a separate sheet, but on the 
contribution itself—if a manuscript, on the upper mar- 
gin; if a picture, on the margin or back. Write or draw 
on one side of the paper only. 


ADVERTISING CONTEST No. 3. 


THE St. Nicholas Advertising Contest has been so 
successful in its results that members of the St. Nicholas 
League are for the third time offered the opportunity to 
—— advertising features for any one the list of 

rms named on advertising page 13, and to submit them 
in competition for the following cash prizes : 

Five Dollars each for the twenty most attractive ad- 
vertisements for the firms named on page 13. 

Three Dollars each for any other features accepted for 
use by any one of these firms. 

The rules controlling this competition are the same 
as those governing the other regular League contests. 
Writings and drawings for this special contest, how- 
ever, must not bear the author’s or artist’s name and 
address. These must be given on a separate slip ac- 
companying each contribution—not for publication, 
but for the proper filing and reference by the editor of 
the League. Any member of the St. Nicholas League 
may compete (and any reader of St. NICHOLAS, not over 
eighteen years of age, may become a member of the 
League upon application for a League badge and in- 
struction leaflet). These are sent upon application ac- 
companied by a self-addressed and stamped envelope. 

Any feature may be introduced — drawings, poems, 
puzzles, photographs, reading matter — anything that 
will attract and hold the reader’s attention and help the 
sale of wares offered by any firm named on the list. 


PRIZE WINNERS, ADVERTISING CONTEST 
No. I. 


CASH PRIZES OF FIVE DOLLARS EACH. 


Leo Kraft (age 14), Cleveland, Ohio. 

Pauline C. Shepard (age 17), Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
Graham Hawley (age 14), Tarrytown, New York. 
Juanita Demorest (age 16), Hackensack, New Jersey- 
Bernice A. Chapman (age 9), Chicago, Illinois. 

Elsie Fisher Steinheimer (age 15), Roxbury, Mass. 
Elinor Burleigh (age 14), La Grange, Illinois. 

Bessie H. Brown (age 16), Youngstown, Ohio. 
Dudley D. Fisher (age 10), Columbus, Ohio. 
Katherine M. Schmucker (age 16), Reading, Penn. 
George Merritt (age 10), Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Irene B. Chubb (age 14), Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. A. Klinker (age 14), New York City. 

W. Gilbert Sherman (age 16), Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Dorothy G. Beanlands (age 14), Victoria, B. C. 

Cora B. Skinkle (age 17), Chicago, Illinois. 

Jeannette Simon (age 14), New York City. 

Elsie Deane (age 15), Mount Vernon, New York. 
Florence S. Guggenhime (age 15), San Francisco, Cal. 
Sanford Tousey (age 17), Anderson, Indiana. 

The features received in the 
October competition were re- 
markably good, and in addition 
to the work of the above-named 
a number have been selected for 
future use by the advertisers, and 
will be paid for at the rate of 
three dollars each, as agreed. 

Contributions for this competi- 
tion must be marked 

“ Advertising Contest ”’ 





Vinita por The St. ates 
Union Square, 


fork City. 











Prout’s NEcK, ME. 

Dear St. NicHoLas: Prout’s Neck is where we 
spent the summer, and where the great painter Mr. 

inslow Homer lives the year round. 

One day we were on the high rocks, hunting for caves, 
when Mr. Homer called us. We went to a pool in the 
rocks, and saw a big jellyfish that had been washed up 
by the tide. Mr. Homer said he never saw one like it. 
He thought it was a foot and a half across, and he called 
us because he thought we would like to see it. 

There are also a few finback whales here, and por- 
poises, and lots of seals. Good-by, from 


HALLOWELL V. MORGAN. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I suppose many of your read- 
ers are interested in the great Galveston storm, as I have 
been, and have read and talked a great deal about it; 
though I think most children are very much afraid of 
storms. I am very fond of watching them. One reason 
is, perhaps, that I am a grand-niece of ogg em P. 
Espy, the “Storm King,” as he was called. e was a 
great philosopher, and found out a great deal about 
storms. He also invented the wonderful signal service, 
which is of so much value to mariners, warning them of 
the approaching storm. 

Not long ago I went with my great-aunt to the Smith- 
sonian, to see the celebrated picture of my Uncle Espy 
(by Sully), it being the only one saved from the great 
fire that destroyed so many beautiful and valuable 
paintings and curios. My uncle was one of the trustees 
and professors of the Smithsonian. The custodian very 
kindly had the picture taken from the wall and brought 
down to the reception-hall for us to see. 

To look at his sweet face one would know that little 
children loved him. Though he never had any children 
of his own, he was devoted to his nephews and nieces, 
and told my grandmother, when she was correcting my 
mother and little uncles, “ Don’t bother them, Ellie; 
they are little philosophers, and must work out their 
own salvation.” 

His theories were not accepted for a long time in this 
country; though he always said, “I can afford to wait ; 
it will come in time.”’ In France all his theories were 
accepted, and he received many honors and many dis- 
tinctions, medals, and beautiful souvenirs. The late 
General Myers, chief signal officer, told my grandmother 
that all the charts used to-day are Professor Espy’s. We 
are all very proud of the dear old man, our ancestor, and 
I am very glad my middle name is Espy. 

ELEANOR Espy WRIGHT (age 14). 





Sroux Fa.ts, S. D. 

DEAR ST. NICHOLAS: I have taken you for nearly 
a year now, and am as enthusiastic over the magazine as 
at first. I waited a whole year, so my opinion is not 
formed by having read only one of your numbers. 

I think your magazine the finest magazine for chil- 
dren in the world. I have never found one number 
which was not full of fun and, at the same time, instruc- 
tion. I am going to take you again for the year 1901, 
and shall try to be able always to take you. My mama 


is deaf; she teaches in the school for the deaf here, 


There are about fifty pupils in school here. I have 
formed a chapter of girls, and we enjoy it. 
I wish my letter could be published to show what [ 
think of you. I remain, 
Your interested reader, 
HARRIETT SIMPSON 





OWING to the great popularity of the new depart- 
ments, the Letter-box has recently been cramped for 
lack of space. Consequently we have received many 
delightful letters for which we have not been able to 
find room. We wish here to say a word of thanks to 
the young writers whose names we print below: 

Margaret Fabian describes her travels in Holland, 
Belgium, and France; Margaret 7. J. and Barbara K. 
describe trips in our own land; Marjorie Shinn writes 
from Indiana; Helen L. White signs herself “your 
everlasting reader,” and says, “If you look at the cover 
of St. NICHOLAS you are sure to find ”’ stories as pretty 
as the covers; Gertrude Macdona sends an amusing 
anecdote about a dog that fell out of a hammock; Aodert 
A. McLean tells of his home in California, where the 
temperature seldom goes above 100°; Charles Coffin 
says kindly, “ Long live St. NIcHOLAS!”’ and we bow 
our thanks; Margaret D. Gentle sends a clever letter 
from Australia; Dorothy Rogers is one of a family of 
eleven children —the six oldest are taller than their 
mother; Helen W. Gardner is the daughter of an army 
officer now in Cuba; A/argaret W. Rogers tells which 
stories she likes best; Chester C. Graham prefers the 
Chicago World’s Fair to the Paris Exposition; Z/izabeth 
XK. Stokes describes the Colorado cliff-dwellings; Zva 
McKinney suggests a camp for girls like that for boys 
described in the “Junior Cup”; Hanford Macnider has 
an ant-eater for a pet; Carrie McGee tells how she had 
a present of a pony; Mary Gerster Potter writes from 
Cooperstown, the home of James Fenimore Cooper ; A/r- 
lie Leslie Lindsay writes charmingly from New South 
Wales about her life in the country; Audrey De Renne, 
an American boy, tells of a European trip; W. W. De 
Renne wishes to know “if monkeys can swim,’’ and 
we referred his letter to the editor of our “ Nature and 
Science” department; Margaret L. Fishburne describes 
a picnic ; PM. Johnson writes a very pleasant note 
from Melbourne, Victoria, saying that she has only a 
brother to play with, and that he is five —“ too young to 
make a friend of,” but certainly he’s not too young to make 
a little brother of, and she can learn much even from a 
little five-year-old; Mary B. Camp tells of her vacation on 
a farm; Donald Harper writes that he knows John Ben- 
nett, author of “ Barnaby Lee,” and was born in the 
same city; Adelaide Utter tells much that is interesting 
about Newark, N. J.; “4 Friend” sends frém Newton, 
Massachusetts, some statistics about the stars; Ceoffrey 
Dale gives a very cordial greeting from Ashfield, New 
South Wales; Margaret Hatfield incloses a puzzle and a 
drawing which are not available; and we have delightful 
letters also from: Lydia Richardson, Ethel Bolten, Eve- 
= Smith, Emily Noyes Richardson, Antoinette Louise 

uller, Bettine S. Paddock, Arthur Carr, Norma Bidwe!l, 
Macye Underwood, and Mrs. Flora E. Burnham. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE DECEMBER NUMBER. 


Worp-sQUARE. 1. Vassal. 2. Active. 3. Stolen. 4. Silent. 9. Oft. 1o. Ton. 11. Ore. 12. Fleet. 13. Plaster. 14. Platter. 


5. Avenue. 6. Lenten. 15. Area. 16. So. 
Tue Macic Square. 1. John Quincy Adams. 2. Massachu- IttusTRATED Numericat Enicma. “Don't speak ill of the 
setts. 3. July. 4. Five. 5. Four. 6. One. 7. February. 8. year till it is over.” 
ated - Pu BeHEaApep Ruymes. Gray, ray; lash, ash; pout, out; plight, 
CompinaTION Puzzie. 1. Act, cat. 2. Pea, ape. 3-_Eat, tea. light; bright, right; stop, top; farm, arm; skin, kin. 
Diamond: 1. C. 2. Cat. 3. Caper. 4. Tea. 5. R. Six letters : : 
from this diamond spell “‘carpet.”” Peat, reap, crape, rear, trap, Geocrapnicat Puzzie. 1. Sydney. 2. Rome Lyons. 


4. Pekin. 5. Milan. 6. Madrid. 7. Dublin. 8. Paris. 9. 


pear, cart, carp, tear. i 
« ie Lucknow. 10. Havana. 11. Belfast. 12. Warsaw. 


Arrow Puzzie. From 1 to 2, Sherwood Forest. 1. S. 
3 Steam. 4. Charter. 5. Flowers. 6. Gloom. 7. Lot. 8. Add. An AcrosTiIcaL Sonnet. Saint Nicholas. 


To our Puzziers: Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the 15th of each month, and 
should be addressed to St. NicHoias Riddle-box, care of Tue Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 


ANSWERS TO ALL THE PuzzLes In THE OcToBER NUMBER were received, before October 15th, from Joe Carlada— Marjorie 
and Caspar— George, Mabel, and Henri— M. McG. — Lyall Dean — Walter E. Roberts — Edith C. Baldwin — Florence and Edna — 
Allil and Adi— Hildegarde G. — Willoughby Dobbs — Mabel Miller Johns — Marie E. Keller — “‘ Hiawatha and Wabeeka’’ — Edith 
— Lauer — Agnes, Esther, and Clare — Edith M. Thompson — Nessie and Freddie — Katharine Forbes Liddell — Joe Beem — Tessie 
McMechan. 

ANSWERS TO PuzzLes In THE OcToseER NUMBER were received, before October 15th, from Edith Gardner, 2— Maurine Gra- 
ham, 1— Maria Young, 1 — Alice Krause, 6—H. Richey Northrop, 2—H. Stevens, 1 — Agnes McIndoe, 5 — Eugenie B. Baker, 1 — 
Edith Patrick, 5 — Dorothy W. Hurry, 3— M. G. Potter, 1—R. A. Bliss, r— Harold A. Lynch, 6— Francis Hunter, 8— Emily Rich- 
ardson, 1 — H. F. Freeman, 1 — Edward H. O. Pfeiffer, 3 — Harold C. Stephens, 7— J. Viders, 1 — Lawrence Paine Dodge, 8 — Thurs 
ton Brown, 6 — Madeleine Schweig, 7— Rebecca Rutledge, 3- Ethel Irene Snow, 4— Marguerite Sturdy, 7— Emily Seymour Peck, 8 
Helen B. Lane, 4 — Pauline Coppee Duncan, 5 — Dorothy Calman, 5 — Julia and Marion Thomas, 6— Musgrove Hyde, 8— Margaret J 
Porter, 5 — J. B. Merrill, 4 — Mary Ellen Deer, 3— Margaret Wilkie Gilholm, 8. 


CHARADE. g. Transpose a cave and make termination ; again, and 
make a masculine nickname. 

10. Transpose acquired skill and make a sailor; again, 
and make a rodent. 

11. Transpose a feminine name and make a month; 
again, and make an edible root. 
. When these words have been rightly guessed, select one 
Sometimes I #vo some naughty boys ! aia , 

; : . 4 word from the eleven groups of three wordseach. When 
Who “/ofa/ pets like mine, . : ‘ : : 
hadle th “ith their sh A dion the selection has been correctly made, the zigzag, begin- 
"With ox 1g fom —— CROSS ane Rowe, ning at the upper left-hand letter, will spell a very im- 
on GOR, Sass Coe se portant legal holiday. JESSIE DEY. 

M. E. FLOYD. . 


My little pet upon my knee 
Gives forth a happy one- 
Truly, at play she is my ¢hree, 

And frolics, full of fun. 


AN ESCUTCHEON,. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 
1. TRANSPOSE a color and make an insect; again, and . 
make a masculine nickname. , * 
2. Transpose a contraction of a word meaning above * 
and make a deer; again, and make the native form of a ; " 
metal. * 
3. Transpose to possess and make at the present time ; " 
again, and make earned. * 
4. Transpose “five hundred” joined to an old-fash- ; . 
ioned personal pronoun and make the Governor of " 
Algiers; again, and make to color. * 
5. Transpose to consume and make a beverage; again, . 


and make devoured. 
6. Transpose an engine of war used for butting or . 
battering and make an inlet of water from the sea; 4 arctic country. 


Cross-worps. 1. Accuracy. 2. The inhabitant of 
3. Acandle. 4. A sign of the zo- 


again, and make to injure. diac. 5. Harmony. 6. Restricted to one place. 7. 
7. Transpose a common verb to a period of time; A tempest. 8. A product of the sea. 9. A planet. 
again, and make part of the head. 10. Amount. 11. In Taurus. 
8. Transpose a mineral spring and make the juice of Centrals, reading downward, spell a southern constel- 
plants; again, and make a poisonous serpent. lation. ANGUS M. BERRY. 
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NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 

I aM composed of fifty letters, and form a quotation 
by Philip James Bailey. ; 

My 9-17-4-28-48-39 is a modest spring flower. My 
50-12-8-33-36-2-40-25 is the Jeffersonia. My 25-40-7-11- 
7 5-22-30-34-3-22-18-49-20-27-40-7 belongs to the lily 
amily, and the name suggests a very wise man. My 
12-31-8-24-26 40-9-32-18-29 is a kind of herb-bennet. 
My I-10-21-36-14-41-19 is always associated with the 
death of a great philosopher. My 42-13-8-38-15-36-48 is 
Scotland’s national flower. M 47-34-18-32-25-40-44 
was made into a tea by our grandmothers. My 6-10-40 
is a kind of rose. My 43-37-7-25-16-2-40-36 is the heal- 
all. My 35-40-20-8-28 is an aromatic herb. My 41-22- 
3-21-4-33 9 -48-30-41-45 is a leguminous plant. 

GRETCHEN FRANKE. 


ILLUSTRATED LETTER PUZZLE. 











12 11 18 19 
Each of the above six pictures may be described by a 
word of five letters. When these six words are rightly 
guessed and written one below another, read the letters 
from 1 to 19 as shown in the accompanying diagram, 
and spell the name of a famous book and its author. 


NOVEL ACROSTIC. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


1. BEHEAD and curtail goods sunk in the sea and leave 
a Turkish commander or chief officer. 2. Behead and 
curtail an old word meaning “ uncle” and leave a part 
of the verb to be. 3. Behead and curtail afresh and 
leave an old word meaning “nor.” 4. Behead and cur- 
tail a fay and leave the fluid which surrounds the earth. 
5. Behead and curtail crippled and leave part of the 
verb to be. 6. Behead and curtail the religious book 
of the old Scandinavians and leave two letters that often 
follow a distinguished name. 7. Behead and curtail one 





THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


who makes saddles and leave to muddle. 8. Behead 
and curtail rogues and leave a temporary shelter. 

The beheaded letters will spell the present condition 
of the trees; the curtailed letters will spell a certain time 
of the year. RUTH ALLAIRE, 


WORD-SQUARES. 


I, ‘1. A VICTORY gained by the French under Napoleon 
over the Austrians under Beaulieu, in 1796. 2. The an- 
cient name for the principal river of central Asia. 3. A 
low hill of sand. 4. An Austrian river. 

II. 1. Asupport. 2. Direction. 3. A mixture. 4. 
A day-labarer. G. B. DYER. 


DOUBLE CURTAILINGS. 


WHEN the following words have been rightly 
guessed, each word may be doubly curtailed and a 
word will remain. 

EXAMPLE: sin-ce. When the following double cur. 
tailings have been rightly guessed, a four-line verse will 
remain. 

1. Doubly curtail a portal and leave a verb. 2. 
Doubly curtail in that place and leave a common article. 
3- Doubly curtail to give and leave most excellent. 4, 
Doubly curtail juvenility and leave yourself. 5. Doubly 


curtail a watercourse and leave to be able. 6. Doubly 
curtail tried by a standard and leave atrial. 7. Doubly 
curtail to perplex and leave the two. 8. Doubly cur- 


tail a sorceress and leave sense. 9. Doubly curtail the 
name of a mountain range and leave aconjunction. 10. 
Doubly curtail a kitchen utensil and leave dexterity. 


11. Doubly curtail ideas and leave however. 12. 
Doubly curtail youthful and leave a pronoun. 13. 
Doubly curtail frequently and leave not rarely. 14. 


Doubly curtail part of the body and leave ought. 
15. Doubly curtail declined and leave to fall short. 
16. Doubly curtail a workman and leave to Jabor. 17. 
Doubly curtail to fade and leave among. 18. Doubly 
curtail purpose and leave a letter. 19. Doubly curtail a 
certain tree and leave to decree. ADDIE S. COLLOM. 


A LABYRINTH OF NUMBERS. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 























718] 716l4[4l Siztila] 2 
6l4i 5171/21/58] 4}9' 7121 5 
5121 31/618/6] 3/51 S16l 5 
6|6| 31417141 513] 6151 2 
312] ©f4/3{6] 4/6] 3/2] 4 
3171 512131 | SI51 4161 7 
3151 S'715141 3171 5141 3 
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716| 6|4{6|2| S{2] 6] | 10 
5|8{10/7/8131 2/51 SISl 4 
2|38|11}/216]5]10|/7! 7141] 10 








BEGINNING at any one of the corners of the large square, 
jump the number of small squares indicated by the num- 
ber of the small square you started on — counting in the 
square you are on and the square you jump to, jumping 
in a vertical or a horizontal direction, and doing the same 
as before with the square you land on. The problem is 
to land on the empty square in the middle. 

For example: suppose we start at the aoe left-hand 
corner of the large square. The number of that square 
is 7. As wecan count downward or across (but never 
diagonally), we may jump to either square 3 or square 8. 
Suppose we go to square 8. To jump from that square 
it is evident that the only place we can go to is square 5; 
and so you keep on in this way until you land on the 
empty square in the middle. ADDISON BLAKE. 


THE DE VINNE PRESS, NEW YORK. 














“THE ENGLISH BOY HAD FALLEN FACE DOWN UPON THE SAND.’ 


(SEE “‘THE STORY OF BARNABY LEE," PAGE 359-) 





